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CHAPTER I. 
CROSS the divide the purple 
shadow of Fremont Peak cut 
‘off the sunlight from the great, 
silent reaches of forest and plateatt on 
Sunset Range, even to the straggly 
fringe along timber line, that had gained 
roothold, through sheer will to live, on 
the austere front 

The wagon road, forty miles up from 
Laredo, seemed to lose its way many 
times in the shadowed valley, winding 
about cautiously to attain the safest 
ground, until it broke into open upland 
on the sunny south side of Fremont, and 
hugged its ample shoulder with relief 

all the way around to Pasagrande. 
Mariana used the shadow on the 
mountain as a sundial, the days when 
she watched the wagon road for the 
coming of Tom Moody. Every six 
months, on or about the fifteenth, ac~ 
cording to weather, Tom had made the 
trip up from Laredo ever since she could 
remember. It had been a tremendous 
relief when she had found herself old 
enough to go four miles around the 
motntain and watch the valley for the 
first sign of a lone rider, Not long 
after, she had located an outlook point 
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of vantage on the umbrella rock, It 
rose from a mass of boulders, for all 
the world like an umbrella tumed it 
side out by the wind, Stepping gin- 
gerly as any mountain burro, she had 
laid out a secret approach for herself 
over adjacent rock ledges, until she 
could just manage to reach the rim and 
pull herself up to it, 

Tom had arrived on horseback those 
days. Now the throb of his motor pre- 
ceded any glimpse of him for ten min- 
utes or more, as he climbed the tortu- 
ous route out of the shadowed valley. 

This time she had watched at inter- 
vals for three days, with a mounting 
indignation and swspicion over the de- 
lay. The world was amazingly stupid, 
she thought, insufferably indifferent to 
her needs and demands, her immediate 
world of “Pop” Willis, Chinita, and 
Mrs, Lottie. She placed them men- 
tally with intentional exactitude in or- 
det of precedence. Pop, with his gift 
of silence and peace of mind, had mever 
lost his power to quiet and interest her 
in the unlimited resources of Pasa- 
grande for entertainment and happiness. 
He could make one feel that only those 
to whom residence therein had been 


granted by some special dispensation of 
a discriminating Providence could really 
enjoy Pasagrande. It was beyond the 
appreciation of the average, no-account 
mind. 

For Chinita Mariana offered heart- 
felt thanksgiving. ‘The slim-legged, 
capricious mare had come to her, all the 
way up from the Kitcat Ranch, on her 
fifteenth birthday, led by Tom behind 
his own high-hipped, casual-tempered 
toan, Mosquito, The sun had turned 
Chinita’s chestnut coat to mottled, 
gleaming, copper tones, as she stood for 
the first time beside the rickety, weath- 
er-worn steps leading up to the porch 
of the Palace Hotel. She had lowered 
her head eagerly to nibble at the sorrel 
and white clover growing up between 
the planks of the board walk. Mari- 
ana’s hands had twisted under her chin 
in a hard clasp, and tears rose to her 
lashes, sparkling brightly before they 
fell. 

“Tom,” she had exclaimed brokenly, 

“can’t you say anything? Is she mine 
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is,” Tom had said calmly. 
“Two years old, part Morgan, part 
bronc, Been waiting for you two to 
grow up to each other.” 

In such wise had Chinita become the 
solace of her moods and companion of 
her loneliness. As for Mrs. Lottie, she 
had mothered and raised and put up 
with Mariana through years of trial. 
Watching her stout, shapeless figure in 
its devoted and untiring amblings 
even now, listening to her un- 
ceasing regrets over the passing of 
Pasagrande’s glory, Mariana felt alter- 
mate waves of rage and tenderness at 
her ineffectiveness. If she had hated 
the place one tenth as much as Mrs, 
Lottie, she would have taken Pop by the 
ear years ago, and faced him down the 
wagon road for Laredo, What was the 
and circum- 


one hd to do was decide which par- 
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ticular star one preferred, and then hit 
the long trail straight? 

Perched high to-day on Umbrella, 
this was the only problem which trou- 
bled her, the comparative attractions of 
the various points of the compass. ‘In 
the great, ultimate choice, which should 
be hers some day, which way would she 
trend? South to Laredo and the towns 
beyond, down to the border; west to 
the coast and realization of far-off isles 
that beckoned to her with flower-hung 
fingers; north to adventure and specu- 
lative romance; east to the land beyond 
the morning star? She felt the final 
choice would be her own. Once when 
‘Mrs, Lottie had raised the question of 
her future, and suggested sending her 
down to the convent at Corpus Christi, 
Tom had demurred, 

“She's reading her head off; knows 
more now than any girl should. I've 
‘been feeding her books ever since she 
leamed to read. She went down to that 
school they opened up at Mrs. Tuck 
Peters, and knew more than they could 
teach her, She'll go out from here some 
day, because the call’s going to come to 
her. She can’t help it; neither can we. 
All we can do is give her the low-down 
on the best roads, and cogitate.” 

“Well, you and Pop have certainly 
done your almighty best to make her 
think she’s the ten-thousand-dollar 
beauty in the circus,” Mrs. Lottie had 
said accusingly. “She'd be satisfied, if 
you'd let her alone. Sometimes I think 
you try to even things up with her 
mother by loading Mariana up with new 
clothes and newspapers and books and 
that phonograph she wants to play in 
the middle of the night, to make be- 
lieve she’s at the opera.” 

it’s nobody’s business, if I fit her 
out, is it?” asked Tom mildly, “She 
don’t belong to Pasagrande. She's 
just a picturesque adjunct. Getting 
fearful pretty; notice it, Pop? Doesn't 
Jook just human, if you come on her 
all at once riding Chinita at a dead gal- 
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lop, with that hair fying in the wind. 
Glad it stayed red.” 

“Yeh,” Pop agreed musingly. 
member a big painting, ‘Tom, that used 
to hang over the bar of the old Ala- 
meda? Fellow that was an artist come 
down here to stretch out his life line 
a bit, Died in Brisbee the next year, 
He had a crush on Kit, and he painted 
her, sure as daylight, in that picture. 
Edge of a lake it was, with woods be- 
hind, and girl riding down into the 
water astride a big stag—not a human 
girl; sore of enchanted, as I got it. She 
had that same curly, red-gold hair, and 
eyes you'd swear were black till you 
found they were hazel, under lashes that 
curled up. And the same little pointed 
face, all courage and eagerness and fool 
faith im everything, cream white like 
a jasmine shining in the moonlight. I've 
sat and looked at that picture, wonder- 
ing what the fellow meant by it. It 
looked like Mariana, same as it did her 
mother before her.” 

“So it did,” Tom assented, “darned 
i idn't, Pop. He called it ‘Forest 
Name was Lewis Drake.” 

“Pair of fools over her,” Mrs. Lottie 
pronounced cheerfully, “My stars and 
garters, after what happened to Kit, I 
should think you'd let the girl alone in 
peace. You're just wishing things on 
her.” 
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jold don't tarnish,” Tom said 
briefly. “And Sunset Range isn't going 
to satisfy Mariana to look at all the 
days of pk oh You're rearing a wild 
pigeon, Lotti 

The sun had reached the rim of pur- 
ple mountain, dipped halfway, and be- 
come an ambient disk of dying glory. 
Mariana, rising from the rock, took its 
measure in one quick glance, and stood 
erect for one long. last look down the 
wagon road, He wasn’t coming, after 
all, she thought bitterly. Maybe he was 
all through coming up to see her. Prob- 
ably thought she was grown up now, 
and not looking for him any more. She 
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caught at the overhanging pine boughs 
along the rock ledge, and swung down 
from Umbrella, A path worn by her 
‘own feet wound about the ledge and 
down to the road below. 

Chinita was tired of waiting, She 
wheeled about in the grassy clearing, 
and started to run the instant Mariana’s 
foot caught the wooden stirrup. 

“Cuss, devilkin,” she said between her 
teeth, as she swung to the saddle. “No 
manners, no decency, nothing but tem- 
per.” She rode easily, loose reined, firm 
seated, up the steep incline until they 
reached the highest crest of the road. 
Here she halted the pony abruptly, and 
turned around to look back, more from 
habit than hope. Miles away on the 
still air, she thought she heard a faint, 
far-off, throbbing sound, « humming vi- 
bration on the air waves, that caught at 
her imagination and left her thrilling 
to its message. 

Tom Moody was coming, coming up, 
all the way from Laredo to link her with 
the outside world again. Tt mattered 
not one whit to her that Tom was in 
his fifties, grizzled gray, lean, taciturn, 
homely. He sensed in some mysterious) 
way all that she secretly longed fora 
He knew that, while Pasagrande and its} 
encircling mountain peaks held her 
body, not all the compass of the heav- 
ens around could contain her spirit 
flights. that went questing after knowl- 
edge of life, of all that lay beyond the 
bleak horizon line, 

She dug her knees into Chinita’s 
sides joyously, spinning her around to 
ride back at a dangerous gallop down 
the long, mountain road. The noise of 
the motor came nearer. Now it almost 
died away, as the car slipped through 
the deep gulches along the river bot- 
toms, Then she caught it again, mount- 
ing up to meet her, When it came near 
enough she sent out a long, clear 
“Coo-ee!” The honk of the horn an- 
swered rampantly, and she laughed with 
her head back. 
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“Hello there, Tom!” she called back, 
“Hello!” 

‘The car came up over the last ridge,and 
she stopped short, the pony jerked back 
toa standstill, Tom's arm swung out in 
high salute from the driver's seat, but 
she did not notice him. She sat erect 
and silent in the saddle, staring with 
interest at the only good-looking young 
man she had ever seen, He sat beside 
Tom, sunburned, yellow haired, gray 
eyed, with a peculiar, careless indiffer- 
ence in his manner, Longing with all 
her heart to turn about and race away 
from them, she waited while Tom 
slowed down and managed the intro- 
duction. Not for ten-thousand worlds 
would she have betrayed nervousness or 
excitement; not though this stranger 
proved to be “Mercury, new lighted on 
a heaven-kissing hill.’” 

Casually, with a charm of manner and 
certain, audacious ease that pleased 
Tom, she welcomed Brooke Turner. 
And Turner, himself, seeing her first 
on the edge of the sunset skyline, with 
its glory behind her, felt a swift sense 
of unreality. This was more than just 
a girl of eighteen, clad in dust-colored, 
corduroy riding breeches and a faded 
blouse of Mexican silk, astride a pony 
in a southern Colorado mountain pass. 
This was the magical lady of all faery 
lore, sent out to welcome wayfarers. 
Mariana, Tom had called her simply: 
“Mariana, this is my friend, Brooke 
Turner.” Morgan the Fay, Brooke 
thought whimsically. Fata Morgana, 
with her red-gold hair and eyes of lur- 
ing unfulfillment, 

“He's been wanting to see what a 
dead, gold-mining town looks like,” Tom 
added, “so I told him to come along and 
see Pasagrande, Ride on, Mariana, and 
ask Pop if he can put up a guest in the 
royal suite, as a favor to me.” 

‘He turned and smiled at Brooke Tur- 
ner’s startled expression. He was 
leaning forward eagerly, watching the 
Pony and its rider out of sight. 
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“Worth the trip, ain't 
casually. “Thought you'd 
view. We'll stay overnight, and beat it 
north in the morning, I'll drop you off 
at Wagon Wheel Gap, and you can get 
a stage on from there to the railroad.” 

Brooke nodded in silence. Red-gold 
hair that shone like an aureole around 
her eager, vivid face; lips half parted 
as she had caught sight of him; wide 
eyes of veiled dreams, arrogant in their 
surety against invasion. His pulses 
throbbed with a new tempo as the car 
dipped into what had been the main 
street of Pasagrande, deserted, drenched 
with a golden haze from the setting sun. 


CHAPTER II. 


During supper Mariana seemed indif- 
ferent to conversation, and preoccupied. 
‘She had helped Mrs, Lottie open up 
cans of salmon, peaches, preserves, 
slice home-smoked ham, and perform 
astonishing maneuvers in the old hotel 
kitchen. ‘The result quite upheld the 
old-time reputation of the Palace cui- 
sine, Tom glanced into the parlor and 
caught Mariana lighting up the big 
chandelier and taking the dusty linen 
covers off the plush furniture. 

His face lighted up in a pleased grin 
of approval, as he took in the change 
in her attire. She wore a new white 
voile, tucked, and edged with lace at 
sleeves and neck. 

“Like it?” he asked carelessly. 

“Love it.” She blew him a kiss from 
her finger tips. “Got the stockings on, 
too.” She held out one foot, incased in 
new black pumps over white silk: stock- 


ings. “Mrs, Lottie says ‘willful waste 
‘She mimicked 
Lottie’s air and tone precisely. “After 


dinner I'm going to start up the music 
and have some dancing. Pop says I 


can. 

Tom started to say something, 
checked himself, and passed out onto 
the long porch with quizzical eyes. Pop 
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sat on the top step, regaling the st 
ger with a history of the old 
town in its glory. 

“No, sir," he said, waving one arm 

comprehensively over the lone, mean- 
dering line of overgrown ‘roadway be- 
fore the hotel. “You wouldn't believe 
that this was once one of the liveliest 
mining towns in the whole West. Now 
it's deader than the ruins of Egypt, 
only folks go to see them, and nobody 
ever comes here any more. That place 
with the Moorish front was the Alcazar, 
dance hall and restaurant. Next to it 
was Soda Water Tom's gambling house, 
known from Canada to Chihuahua for 
its honest dealing and fair play. Five 
saloons, livery stable, and general dry- 
goods emporium, and then another 
dance hall, the Continental. Side streets 
up the mountain were all private enter- 
prises, so to speak, run by individuals, 
ladies mostly. Up at this end, the hotel 
was the center of social life. Down 
yonder where the creck runs there was 
a big laundry, and beyond that the rail- 
road station. They never got the rail- 
road up here, but we had the station 
waiting for them.” 
‘You must have had a very popular 
place here,” Brooke remarked, wonder- 
ing where the girl with the red-gold 
hair was keeping herself. He looked 
up curiously at Tom as the latter 
strolled out and sat down beside them. 
Looking over his shoulder, he caught a 
glimpse of the amber-lighted parlor, 
and a figure in white moving about. 

“Sir, in its glory the Palace Hotel 
was as gay and lively a place as you 
ever saw, Filled up all the time. I've 
laid them out four deep on the pool 
tables, and had to set up cots in the 
halls. I've entertained governors and 
idents, public men of all stations. 
Richest men in this country have sat 
right where you are, and bought and 
sold mines, by word of mouth, up in the 
millions, Tt was lawless and danger- 
ous the first few months, till we formed 
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‘our own local government, and then 
things went straight, or some folks 
headed for hell. Women? He shook 
his head, rubbing his chin musingly. 
“Day o’ judgment, man, you should 
have seen them. I've seen them trail- 
ing along this street in broad daylight, 
dressed in pink satin and diamonds, with 
sealskin and sable around them, and 
diamond-studded French heels clicking. 
Nevada Nell and Pueblo Babe, Floss 
Nichols from Frisco, who never missed 
a gold strike in thirty years. Panchita 
dancing dollars 

hands by the 
bushels, night after night.” 

“She was some paprika,” assented 
Tom lazily, 

“Remember the night she shot Tuc- 
son Red for stealing a rose out of her 
hair, and he threw her across his saddle 
and made for the border with her. See 
that tree with the bare, blac limb stick- 
ing out where the lightning struck? I'd 
hate to spoil your supper, Mr. Turner, 
by telling you of the things I've seen 
dangling from that limb in the cold, 
gray dawn. They talk about 
tion, but I tell you, sir, let them strike 
gold this minute anywhere you like on 
the face of God's green footstool, and 
primitive man, with all his passions and 
deviltry, is going to flock to that spot 
and raise high hell, until he’s roped and 
made to step lightly according to lw 
and order. I guess supper’s about 
ready.” He rose alertly, “There goes 
the bell—same one that's filled the Pal- 
ace dining room with the cream of the 
West.” 

Brooke listened with the same feel- 
ing of glamorous unreality that had 
slipped like a mist about him the first 
glimpse he had of Mariana. After 
three years of drifting about the West- 
ern cities, he had landed in this dead 
town peopled by ghosts, Not ineffec- 
tual, pale ghosts, but spectacular forms 
that stalked the grass-grown main street, 
and haunted the vacant buildings. 
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Love of gold had laid the magic spell 
of sudden wealth and reckless adven- 
ture on this isolated mountain spot. 
Women had trekked in the wake of the 
plunderers, like old camp followers, 
raking in their share of the golden 
bounty. And nature had played a hoax 
on them, The veins had played out. 
‘There was no more for them to fight 
and laugh over. Pasagrande was dead. 

Ironically, he thought, the same trick 
of mischance had happened to him, He 
had known the intoxication and mad- 
ness of the gold fever, not as they 
caught it here, but down in the narrow 
cafions of Wall and Broad. Sitting at 
the long, lamplit dining table, his mind 
took a fleeting, bird's-eye view back over 
the wild, negligent years he had spent 

's favorite grandson, 
the lure of pyramiding stocks, of step- 
ping into the Stock Exchange like the 
heir apparent of an assured kingdom, of 
winning on his own, until he came to 
believe there could be no end to his 
luck. 

“Don't you care for tomato bisque, 
Mr. Turner?” Mrs, Lottie’s anxious 
voice pulled his thoughts back to the 
shadowy, hotel dining room with its sin- 
gle, occupied table. “I wish to Heaven 
that I'd opened up the asparagus purée 
instead. Mariana!” 

“In a minute,” Mariana called from 
the parlor. Music drifted out to them, 
part of the “Peer Gynt” suite: “In the 
Hall of the Mountain King.” She 
came down the long room, her face ex- 
pectant, dreamy, “It isn’t the old string 
orchestra, Pop, you brought down from 
Denver, but it’s beautiful to-night.” 

“Dish out the salmon  croquettes, 
dear,” Mrs. Lottie whispered. “I 
drained the French-fried potatoes, and 
they’re covered up in the oven.” 

Their gaze met and held across the 
table, as she served him. Something 
she found in Brooke’s eyes answered 
the yearning in her own. Her lashes 
drooped quickly, and she went out to 


the kitchen with every nerve keen and 
responsive to this strange, new cadence 
she had found in life's measure, 

‘Tom, urged by Pop, had become sud- 
denly loquacious. He told of the wild 
night whea Matt Kennedy's hick went 
back on him, and he began to lose at 
faro. 

“Big fellow he was; bluffer, too. 
Had everybody on the jump, afraid of 
him. My place was full, when all at 
‘once Matt saw his luck dying out. He 
stood up and saw a girl standing be- 
hind him. She was an Easterner, there 
with some crowd of sightseers, and he 
ordered her to take his place and play 
for him, She liked the thrill, all right, 
and she was all there, She sat and 
played until she'd won back a pile of 
gold and bills high as her head. Then 
she laughed and got up; said she was 
tired. Matt cut the pile she had won 
in half, and pushed over her share, but 
the fellow she was with wouldn't let 
her take it, Matt hauled ou: a couple 
of six-shooters, and said he’d be damned 
if any woman should say Matt Ken- 
nedy owed her anything. So she looks 
him over from head to feet and smiles, 
Says she'll take the diamond ring on 
his little finger for a souvenir, and when 
‘Matt took it off to hand her, there came 
a knife through the air straight at the 
old boy's heart, as if he'd been a tree- 
trunk mark, Got him, wo—girl he'd 
brought down with him from Nome 
years ago, part Indian. It happened to 
tbe her ring. It don't pay to fool around 
with women’s notions and sensibilities, 
‘They've got too much romance about 
them.” 

“Ever gamble, Mr, Turner?” asked 
Pop pleasantly, breaking the silence, and 
Brooke looked away again from the 
hazel eyes that gave him back interest 
and speculation. 

“Yes.” Something in the quiet tone 
and brevity stirred Mariana’s imagina- 
tion. It was not any personal attrac- 
tion she felt for this man, she was sure; 
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it was because he represented the world 
she longed for, the Eastern coast, New 
York, the life that called to her, as if 
she had known it all ina previous ex- 
istence. When he had followed Pop Wil- 
lis outside after supper, she stopped 
Tom eagerly, and asked him who Tur- 
ner was. 

“Why, I don't know, specially. He's 
‘on his way to China, he says, or Singa- 
pore. He's been rich, and got in bad, 
and his ‘amily have cut him dead. He's 
been West for a while to freshen up 
and get a new deal. Like him?” 

“L wish he'd talk to me about New 
York. When | sit and hear him tell of 
things down there, something stirs and 
pounds in me like a motor, Tom, or 
maybe an underground river trying to 
get to the sea.’ 

“Natural,” said Tom placidly. “If 
Lottie doesn’t need you, come along 
with us. He wants to see the old Jupi- 
ter shaft by moonlight.” 

“It's almost dark, isn’t it?” 

“Maybe, but he wants to see it.” 

She joined them presently down the 
rambling, grass-grown street with its 
silent, boarded-up fronts and tragic 
loneliness. The mountain night had 
slipped swiftly down, with a luminous 
glow in the southwest that promised a 
full moon later on, She listened, while 
Pop told the story of Jupiter, biggest 
mine in Pasagrande, and its spectacular 


inish, 
“Flooded all to once when they hit an 
underground stream. Caved in here 
and there, where the rock just split off 
in shales and slid away, Looked like 
all the devils had joined hands to scare 
mortals away from their haunts.” 
While they looked about the old shaft 
entrance, she sat on the rocks near by, 
watching the moon rise. Tom and Pop 
lingered, smoking together, arguing 
‘over old times, and Brooke joined her. 
“This is just everyday life to you, 
iiss Willis, isn’t it?” he asked, “To 
me it's like looking into a dead crater.” 
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“My name isn’t Willis. It is Mariana 
Cabot.” 


‘He looked up with interest and ad- 
miration at her face. In the widening 
Tight of ‘the rising moon, there was 
something eerie in her peculiar beauty, 
as she sat above him in the filmy, white 
gown, 

“Your eyes are Spanish,” he said 
carelessly. “I thought you didn’t be- 
long up here.” 

“But I do. My father was a min- 
ing promoter, and I was born right up 
there in the Palace Hotel. My mother 
was only eighteen, She was from the 
Tia Juana convent down at San Ra- 
fael, and came up home to her mother, 
and he saw her here.” 

“Then you are half Spanish?” 

“T'm afraid not,” she smiled back 
elusively. “Tom can tell you about 
them. I don't like to talk much, be- 
cause they're both dead, He says, 
though, that she was the most beautifull 
girl north of the border in those days. 
Tell me something about yourself, won't 
you, and New York?” 

Brooke took a seat beside her on the 
Tock above the rotten supports of tim- 
her at the shaft entrance. The spell of 
the mountains was upon him, the mys- 
tery of space and immensity, and the 
comparative insignificance of human 
events. He looked off at the far west, 
where one narrow strip of burning gold 
edged the horizon line, the sunset’s 
final assumption of defeat against the 
oncoming night. The world about and 
below them was like a vision of chaos, 
nebulous vistas half lighted by the 
clouded moonlight, gorges of darkness 
that appeared bottomless, endless _wil- 
derness that climbed desperately toward 
the sky, and found a blank timber line 
to check it, like an invisible barrier, 

“T am driftwood,” he told her slowly. 
“I’ve made a smashing wreck of every- 
thing I have und-rtaken, and [ am pay- 
ing for it. That is all.” 

“Of course it isn’t all.” 


She rested 
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her eager, pointed chin on her palm and 
frowned back at him. “Things never 
end like that, not when you're still 
alive. What's the trouble? You don't 
look like a—quitter.” 

“Don't try to twist any romantic halo 
around my head,” he said, with his first 
touch of bitterness. “The Arabs have 
a good saying: ‘Leave the dead to the 
vultures,’ ” 

“You seem very much alive to me.” 
She flashed a laughing smile down at 
him. “You see, you're the exact hero 
type, and, when one is all alone, you 
make believe that people you read of 
in stories are real. I don’t want to be 
disappointed in you after you've gone 
on, because I shall think of you that 
ier” 

“T'm afraid you've got me miscast.” 
He caught the whim of her mood. “I 
assure you solemnly I am the villain in 
the play. I am the family skeleton, 
ordered to keep moving on and not an- 
noy my relatives by further indisere- 
tions, misdemeanors, or crimes.” 

“Like the remittance men Tom tells 
about?” 

“Doubtless, only I get no remittances 
from home. “I pay my own way, as I 


“Is that your own name, Brooke Tur- 
ner?” she prety “You needn't tell me, 
if you'd rather not, only I'd like to 
know, I wondered—" 

“It is my own.” He looked beyond 
her intensely interested face, turned to- 
ward him like a white jasmine in the 
moonlight, but her beauty and charm 
failed to hold his attention. She saw 
the lines of mouth and jaw harden; 
his eyes held an expression of resent- 
‘ment and challenge, as if he saw an- 
other face than hers before him. “They 
haven't taken that away from me. I 
guess it is all that is left, to which I 
have an inalienable right. Don't waste 
sympathy on me, Miss Cabot. I have 
iiiered averything T've gots: dsbons, 
censure, disillusion, and the loss of 


everything in life I valued, Now, as 
your friend Tom says, I've hit a new 
trail; an unknown one, but I’m on my 


way. 

“i love unknown trails.” She ignored 
the personal note of rancor in his tone. 
“They call to one, don’t they? And 
you're sure of the right of way. It's 
queer, You're facing west—all the way 
to China, Tom says—and I'm eating my 
heart away for the sight of New York. 
I think and think, wondering if I'll ever 
get there. You know, I've made Tom 
bring me everything I could think of 
about it. Know how I've learned most 
about things outside? You'd never 
guess in a million years—catalogues. I 
send after all I can think of from New 
‘York shops, art and jewelry and antique 
furniture and china and music and books 
and clothes. Then I have the New 
York papers and magazines, and Tom 
got me a big map of the city, and I 
spread it out flat and make believe 
travel all over it by myself, It’s been 
my favorite game ever since I can re- 
member, I believe I could find my way 
around to any place I wanted to go, 
just from that old map. I don’t see 
how you can bear to give up New 
York.” 

“L didn't,” he said briefly. “It gave 
me up, threw me out, like the whale 
did Jonah. Can you blame me for 
heading west?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered gravely. 
“I'll tell you what 1 do think, really. 
Maybe you've done something so you 
can't go back, and you're just bluffing 
to yourself, ‘Tom told me some of the 
most interesting men you meet over the 
border are the ones who have had to 
go away.” 

“Too bad to disappoint you, but 
you're wrong.” He winced under her 
words for the first time, his head raised 
upward with a curious air of defiance, 
as he stood up. “There’s no sheriff 
after me. Justice in New York, and 
up here in your dead gold camp, are 
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two different things. A man would 
have a chance out here. Back there he’s 
officially dead if he’s discredited.” 

“| wouldn't run away from anythin, 
I'd stay and see it through,” she 
tumed. “You'll hatevame for saying 
that, but—" 

“Not at all, You're probably right 
—for the hero type.” He smiled at 
her with a baffling courtesy that 
noyed her. Tom and Pop Willis came 
along. and she felt a chilled sense of 
having been rebuked and silenced, 

‘She walked back with them to the 
hotel, and slipped away to her own room 
without saying good night. Once 
safely there, she did an amazing thing, 
For the first time in her life, she lay 
face downward on the pillows, her eyes 
filling with tears, a choked, hopeless 
misery possessing her over some name- 
less disappointment, some strange void 
in life, which had revealed itself to her. 
Down in the kitchen Mrs. Lottie walked 
to and fro, setting 


The years had drawn aside, like 
a divp suitatn, and atic sia. playing er 
old role of successful hostess of the inn. 

Directly below Mariana’s room there 
‘on the porch: Brooke's. 
She heard it with a queer, hurt feeling. 
He was asking Tom and Pop about her. 
She held her hreath, listening, and 
moved noiselessly from the narrow bed, 
to kneel by the window. 


CHAPTER III. 


“she's fived up here all her life,” Pop 
remarked. 

"Rather lonely for a young girl of her 
type.” 

Tom's steady gaze rested on Brooke 
reflectively, as if he would have read the 
stranger's exact interest and motive in 
asking questions about Mariana. 

“She's happy up here, and safe. 
That's what she needs, more than any- 
thing. She's got some education. My 
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wife used to teach school in Indiana be- 
fore I married her, and she's led the girl 
along as far as she could in books. Time 
enough for her to fly, ain’t there, Tom? 
She’s only nineteen.” 

“She seems attracted to New York.” 

“Well, that’s natural—" Pop 
stopped short with Tom’s eye holding 
his attention. “T guess I'll be going to 
bed. Hope you'll have = comfortable 
night. If you want ice water, or a little 
refreshment, just ring the bell and I'll 
send a boy up. The night clerk ain't 
very wakeful.” He went into the hotel, 
chuckling at his own joke. 

There was silence for some minutes, 

broken by Tom, 
'm going to talk to you about the 
girl Mariana. Maybe, with your experi- 
ence, you can show me how to help her 
out. Did she tell you anything about 
her own folks?” 

“Something about her father having 
been a mining promotor and her mother 
a girl out of a convent—Tia Juana, 1 
think she s: 

“Well, we had to tell her something. 
to satisfy her when she got old enough 
to ask questions,” Tom said simply. “It 
ain’t so, I got you up here so you could 
see her yourself and advise me, There's 
nothing on God's earth she wants but to 
go to New York, and still she hasn't 
any idea why she wants to go. She can’t 
help it, because it’s in her blood, and it’s 
where she belongs. Her father was a 
New Yorker, Al Cabot, who came out 
here when Pasagrande was booming. 
He made money, too, and he was mixed 
up with some of the richest New York 
bunch of speculators. 

“Her mother was Nan Campbell, 
Prettiest girl you ever set your eyes on, 
and daughter of the camp's prize 
faundress, Kitty Campbell. Kit never 
did any of the work herself, understand. 
She hired a lot of chinks, and made 
scads of money here, running that big 
laundry below this hotel. She sent her 
girl to the convent at Tia Juana to keep 


her out of this gold-dust hole. There 
weren't so many decent women walking 
along Main Street at that time. 

“When Nan came back I guess she 
could have married any man she wanted. 
She had that same dazzling look about 
her that Mariana’s got, skin just like a 
camellia, hair all red-gold around her 
face, like an angel in a stained-glass win- 
dow, and eyes that just made your heart 
‘turn to water when she looked at you. 
T loved her ; so did a lot of men ; but she 
took this Easterner, Cabot. ‘They were 
. Nan saw to that, but 


Brooke struck a match and handed it 
to him without speaking. Over their 
heads the vines of the seven-sister roses 
moved as if the wind had swayed them. 

“Nan stayed on here with Pop and 
Mrs. Lottie, after the camp busted up 
and her mother died, She wasn't hard 
‘up, you know. Kit left her all she had; 
about thirty thousand, more or less. 
Mariana was born here in the hotel, 
Lottie brought her out and laid her in 
my arms, and I haven’t been good for 
anything ever since, except to see that 
life hands her a square deal. Nan died 
when Mariana was about two; buried 
back up there in those pines. Pop and I 
dug the grave, while Lottie took the baby 
down to pick strawberries, so she 
wouldn't know about it. Life’s mostly 
hell, ain't it?” 

Presently Brooke asked quietly : 

“You thought I might be of some 
help?” 

“Well, there’s no way I can get at her 
father, and she’s going to find out, some- 
time, and want him. That's the woman 
of it; tender-hearted and inscrutable. 
How am I going to find him for her?” 

“He may be dead. You say the name 
was Cabot. Sounds more like New 
England.” 

“He was from New York, all right. 
Owned half of the Jupiter; went back 
East to organize a big company, he 
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claimed. Nineteen years ain’t so long. 
He'd be about fifty-eight now. I'd know 
him anywhere. He'd know me, too.” 

Brooke got the ominous note under- 
lying the-quiet tone. 

“L wish 1 could send her to some of 
my own people, but I happen to be offi- 
cially dead. I haven't heard from any 
of them in three years. It would only 
hurt her to even use my name.” 

“Well, I only thought you might know 
of a way out.” Tom rose to go in. 
“You can see she’s different, can't you?” 

“Beautiful.” Brooke smoked absently, 
a plan dawning in his mind; daring, 
brilliant, he thought, if it could be car- 
tied out. They had told him to get out 
of New York, and die as soon as he 
could successfully manage it. 
would never receive him back, but they 
might welcome the glad tidings of his 
demise. He grinned suddenly with the 
inward satisfaction of a boy over pre- 
meditated mischief, “I might send her 
back as my widow, Tom, and she'd find 
wide-open doors and pent.” 

Tom's brows puck- 
y. “I wouldn't stand for 
i like her 


“Ty's not necessary. I'll fall conveni- 
ently down the old Jupiter shaft, and my 
body is never recovered, see? She is my 
lovely, young widow. My written in- 
junction to her, in case of my death, was 
that she return to New York to my dear 
old grandfather, and seek shelter from a 
cruel world, And believe me, Tom, 
she'd get it, She'd be sure of a safe and 
luxurious home during her stay in New 
York, and it would give her the entrée 
into society, if that’s what she wants: 
It wouldn't last long, her masquerade, 
and nothing would please me better than 
to put over such a situation on them. 
They would not dare turn her adrift or 
refuse to treat her as my widow.” 

Tom's oe Sage with interest and 
plot appealed to him and 


humor. 
to his faith in Tuck. 
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“She wouldn’t have to stay, if she 
didn't like it,” he said slowly. “Just 
until she'd located Al Cabots I'll talk to 
her about itn the mornings and let you 


'd prefer to do my own Proposing 
to my widow, Tom,” Brooke retorted. 
“If Cabot's the type of man you de- 
scribe, no man in New York would be 
more liable to know of him than my 
grandfather, Dudley Turner. He's 
been a corporation lawyer for thirty 
years, a rare old specimen. I'd like to 
be of service to her, to know that even 
my name had been of some good to any 
one, And there are several people back 
there, whom it would give me a good 
deal of satisfaction to annoy,” 

“You don’t get luck yourself that 
way,” Tom said. “You get just about 
the same deal you hand the other fellow. 
Good night.” 

“Good night,” Brooke replied. He 
stood smoking alone on the old porch, 
watching the full moon ride high over 
Fremont Peak, 

When he finally went into the hotel, 
Mariana drew in a deep, contented sigh 
of relieved suspense, as she knelt by the 
upper window of her room. Men 
thought they were so wonderful, 
mused. Tom and this stranger arrang- 
ing the most important change in her 
life, without regard to her wishes in the 
matter. And Tom, imagining that she 
had not known the truth all these years, 
with all of her mother’s personal be- 
Jongings to look over and learn from. 
She went to the trunk in the corner, an 
old-fashioned, tray trunk, and hunted 
down in it until she found the most 
precious article she owned, the photo 
graphs of her own father and mother, 
and a few letters signed, “Devotedly, 
AI’—whimsical, interesting letters, writ- 
ten when he had gone to Denver for a 
few weeks. She loved to read them over 
to herself, and feel she shared their 
secret, To-night her mother seemed 
very near to her, as she planned her trip. 
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and found her saddling Chinita it was 
a few minutes past six. 

“Hello.” She answered his. greeting 
casually, bending to tighten the girth 
straps. “Know what she does to me 
when she’s lazy? Breathes out to fool 
me, and when I let go, she just loosens 
up and grins at me. Want to ride a 
while? Nobody's around yet. Wait a 
minute. I'll get you a horse.” 

She was away before he could do 
more than nod, down to the small corral 
below the back yard. Whistling, she 
called up to the bars a brown-and-white 
pony, and let it out. Tt followed her 
like a dog, waiting while she lifted a 
saddle off the wooden pegs in the shed, 
shifting restlessly when Brooke took i€ 
away from her to adjust, 

“Bill’s shy of strangers. "Bout as rare 

re. Thad an idea you'd 
be down early.” She talked to him over 
one shoulder when they rode away from 
the hotel. “We'll take this fork up the 
mountain. There’s a lake where you can 
see the deer come down to drink around 
this time. I like to watch them.” 

She let Chinita take her own gait, gal- 
loping ahead up the road until she was 
content to slow down along the wooded 
plateau on the upper level. To Brooke 
it was amazingly restful and soul cleans- 
ing. He felt strengthened, refreshed, 
his nerves strung to a lesser tension. 
This early ride through a rose-and-ame- 
thyst world, led by the vital, slender 
figure that always kept just out of reach 
ahead of him, it was like some fragment 
from a dream that eluded him. 

‘When they emerged from a stretch of 
stunted, scattered pines over a plateau, 
the lake was suddenly revealed before 
them, supremely still at this hour. He 
looked from its crystal surface, mirrored 
with another world of sunrise sky and 
rising mountain slopes, to the girl be 
side him. Chinita stood motionless on 
the verge of the embankment, head 
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raised, nostrils wide as she caught the 
scent of game. Mariana pointed below 
them to a silhouette of delicate, shadowy 
shapes in the distance, stepping in single 
file across an open glade to the brink of 
the lake, fawns nosing at their mothers’ 
flanks. 


“Darlings,” she breathed eagerly. “T 
love every one of them. We never kill 
them, so they have no fear, Let's rest 
up here.” 

She swung from her saddle, looped 
the reins about the horn of the saddle 
loosely, and let Chinita go. Together 
they sat on the ledge of rock, while she 
seemed to wait for him to speak. He 
took out a small, Italian brier, filled it 
from a soft, suéde pouch, and smoked 
contentedly, utterly relaxed, not guess- 
ing her mood or trend of thought until 
she spoke abruptly : 

“Go on with what you were telling 
Tom last night.” 

“About—oh, certainly.” He recalled 
their conversation at the Jupiter shaft, 
‘but when he started to speak, she shook 
her head, watching him gravely. 

“Not that. My room is right over 
where you sat on the porch, I heard 
everything you both said, and I'm inter- 
ested. I’ve brought you up here to tell 
me just how I can go, and what to do 
when I get there. Tom doesn’t know 
that I’ve found out all he told you long 
ago. I've just been waiting for the right 
now I’m willing to go.” 

She said it as simply and impersonally 
as he could have wished. There was no 
trace of self-consciousness in het man- 
ner, or of personal interest in himself. 
Her eyes were serious and intent, darker, 
it seemed, in the varying, morning light, 
the color of the shadowed depths of the 
lake below them. He noticed again the 
peculiar fineness of her skin, satin soft, 
with the creamy whiteness of a mag- 
nolia petal, her eager, sensitive mouth, 
the slim, half-boyish grace and freedom 
of her figure. It was better to have her 
this type, at least a good excuse for an 
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impromptu romance of the mountain 
wilderness, in the eyes of those who had 
known Brooke Turner's selectiveness as 
a lover of beauty, 

“You know you siidke me feel like a 
perfectly good, dead husband,” he said 
musingly, “When I look at you, I see a 
hundred possibilities to be provided for. 
A widow is a very important obligation. 
It won't be easy for you, you under- 
stand, no matter how carefully the way 
is paved for you. I am the unpopular 
member of my family. In fact, I am 
such a rotter, that I have married you 
without telling you first about the crimes 
T have committed. You know nothing 
about my reasons for leaving New York. 
This lets you out of all responsibility, 
do you see? I will write a last message 
for you to deliver to my esteemed and 
respected grandfather——" 

“You can’t,” she interrupted flatly. 
“You've forgotten the plan you told 
Tom. You're to fall down the Jupiter 
shaft and never be found. I think it 
really is wonderful of you to open the 
door for me this way. If I can go, even 
for a little while, it won't do any one 
any harm, and I may find my father. 

thay he glanced at him with her 
first trace of shyness—“I might even be 
able to help you in some way while I am 
there.” 

“Thanks,” Brooke returned. “I have 
no desire to get back, and it is impos- 
sible to help me. The bosom of my 
family has no appeal. Iam heading due 
west: China, Singapore, India, Arabia— 
names to juggle with, aren't they? The 
ports of missing men; dead seas of 
failures. Sailors tell of a death dance 
of drowned men caught between con- 
flicting currents in’ the Sargasso 
Sea—" 

“You's ‘ve got a wrong twist in your 
do you know it?” Mariana broke 
in impetuously. “You're hopeless and 
morbid and bitter.” 

“Curious that I should be,” he said 
laconically. “I wonder how Phaéthon 
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felt after he had smashed the chariot of 

the sun to 
sWiett Her eyes questioned him 
“Say that agp. T love it. 


Apollo. 
He longed to drive the chariot of the 
sun across the heavens. He felt that he 
could control his father’s horses, but he 
got rather off the course, I believe, and 
came an ungodly cropper.” 

She frowned at the rising sun before 
them, a spreading splendor of gold and 
amber shot with rose and jade. 

“Did you do that?” 

“All youth does Tt is its peculiar 
= special Prerogative ” he said bit- 
“You're doing it yourself in this 
wild, foolhardy quest after somebody 
who will probably resent your existence 
thoroughly, even if you have the luck 


“I don't mind,” she returned slowly. 
“Will you write tome? [ know I am 
going to worry about you, and you 
could, under another name. Type your 
letters, If Brooke Turner dies here in 
the Jupiter, you've got to have a new 
name, anyw I'd like to hear from 
you, and you might be curious to know 
if T succeed.” She was looking away 
from him, only the tightly interlocked 
fingers around her knees giving a hint 
of the tension she was under, 

“Fair enough,” he agreed carelessly. 
“We're comrades of chance, perforce, 
one bound east, one bound west. I've 
given you my name. You choose one 
for me.” 

She pondered over this seriously, try- 
ing various names under her breath and 
discarding them, It must not be fanci- 
ful or romantic, It must have a ting of 


imothy Lee,” she said finally. 
“Sounds perfectly natural and harmless, 
doesn't it? Timothy. Like a middle- 
aged friend. I can write to that name, 
where I'd be scared to death of Brooke 
Turner.” 
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“What shall you tell them about me 
when they ask you questions?” He 
watched her curiously. “I'd better give 
you a line on my bad qualities that 
would have shown up after the wedding. 
The more you complain of the terrible 
life I led you, the more popular you'll 
be with my family.” 

“['ll make up my own story,” she re- 
plied. “How long have you been 
West?” 

“Three years, more or less.” 

“Then I'll say you came here with 
Tom about a year ago, and you became 
interested in the old mines and stayed 
‘on a while, And I shall tell them how 
nice you were to us all, and how we 
never suspected who you really were, 
but we were sorry for you.” 

“Don't say ‘we’ all the time. You 
were sorry for me.” 

." she said frankly. 
glad it isn't really true,” 

“The marriage?” 

. “No. The death down in the mine.” 

“I think it’s rather a neat and timely 
finish, myself,” he replied lazily. “A 
fitting end to a worthless career, I can 
hear my mourning relatives agree.” 

“By the way, do I have to wear 
‘black ?” 

“You needn't trouble to act the part 
of the bereft widow. Nobody will ex- 
pect you to grieve over my loss, You 
will find my cousin Thorndyke a willing 
cavalier to any pretty woman, and you'll 
meet others like him, men and women 
who have made the pursuit of pleasure 
a fine art. It's probably the worst thing 
that could happen to you, sending you 
into that mess of loose-reined minds. 
Some one has said the worst evil that 
can befall any one is to be given the 
thing he craves. Disillusion, smashed 
ideals, and sudden loneliness when you 
discover the innate uselessness of any- 
thing you've y 

“The chariot of the sun,” she said 
with a little smile, 

“Exactly.” He had almost forgotten 
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his listener, in pouring out the hidden 
misery of his own heart. 

She listened with averted eyes, eager, 
compassionate, not grasping the mean- 
ing of all he said, but fecling a strange 
yearning to comfort him, to give him 
back faith in life and humanity, As 
she rose suddenly and whistled to the 
straying horses, Brooke caught his 
thoughts back to the present moment, 

“How soon do you want to leave?” 
he asked. “I'm going on to-morrow. 
By traveling along to places I have never 
been, I can manage to leave no tracks 
behind.” 

“You may have Chinita, if you like.” 
She looked up at him eagerly, her face 
radiant in the rose light about them. 

“I'm going too far, thanks.” He 
smiled down at her, impressed by her 
generosity. “It’s kind of you to offer 
her.” 

She frowned, digging the toe of her 
tan boot into the soil. 

“I wish you'd take something. I'd 
like to feel that I’d paid you back, even 
a little bit, for all you're doing for me.” 

Brooke, gazing at her, felt an involun- 
tary return to the man whom he had left 
behind in New York, a man who had 
taken advantage of every gift the hours 
had presented. Even to kis her, as she 
stood there in the enchanted surround- 
ings, seemed almost his prerogative, the 
very least of memories to take away 
with him along the unknown trail. 

She seemed to feel the trend of his 
thoughts, and flushed under the steady, 
intense look in his brooding, dark eyes. 
Before he could speak, she was in her 
saddle and ahead of him down the trail. 
Brooke followed, his mood gone, a sense 
of sardonic amusement at his own sus- 
ceptibility following it. For three years 
he had held himself rigidly to the line 
he had laid out. They had prophesied 
utter moral disintegration for him, a 
landslide through the seven circles’ of 
hell—that had been Dudley Turner’s pet 
phrase. 
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And another face rose before him: 
Etoile, when he had caught and held her 
in his arms immediately after her wed- 
ding. She had come back upstairs for 
some forgotten article, and he had met 
her in the corridor. As she pushed him 
away after one breathless, prolonged 
kiss, there had been almost fear in her 


eyes. 

“Good-by, Brooke; you are an out- 
law,” she had said under her breath, 
“even in this.” 

“You hate to pay up, don’t you, Mrs. 
Lorimer?” he had sent back. 

Now, as he recalled the consternation 
in her blue eyes, he smiled at the slim 
form ahead of him on Chinita, bending 
to avoid the whipping of branches along 
the overgrown trail. He wished that he 
might be present the first time that Mrs. 
Jack Lorimer met the widow of Brooke 
Turner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


He had left Pasagrande the following 
morning, taking the northwest route. It 
had been easy for him to convince the 
Willises of Mariana’s right to use this 
opportunity. 

“Covers everything, so far as I can 
see,” Pop agreed. “None of us have 
got money enough now to stake her to 
the trip, and most of what her mother 
left her was tied up in worthless mining 
stock. Chances are that Al Cabot’s dead 
long ago, and the best she'll get out of 
it is the precise location of his burial 
plot, But he had money, and, alive or 
dead, he's worth something to Mariana. 
It’s coming to her, because he’s her 
father, and he’s never had to pay one 
cent for her.” 

“She never ought to go alone,” Mrs. 
Lottie insisted. “They're going to ask 
her for her marriage lines the minute 
she springs this on them, and what's 
she got to show for it?” 

“Tom"—Brooke's cyes were keen, 
even the half-glint of humor in 
them—“you and one Timothy Lee wit- 
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nessed the marriage of Mariana Cabot 
and Brooke Turner, a year ago to-day, 
remember ?” 

“I get you,” said\Tom calmly. “Hap- 
pened right up hete in:this hotel. Man 
that married you was the Reverend Mr, 
‘Tucker D. Peters, a maverick shepherd 
of human souls, who died a peaceful 
and uneventful death, contrary to all ex- 
pectations, two months ago down in 
Brisbee. Tuck never was punctilious 
about issuing certificates. Two wit- 
nesses were all any couple needed, he 
used to say, If you should need a cer- 
tificate any time, Mariana, you let me 
know, and I'll buy up an old one of 
Tuck's around somewhere, and fix it up 
for you, and [’ll bet no handwriting ex- 
pert in New York is going to penetrate 
the subterfuge of Tom Moody.” 

Brooke met his gaze with apprecia- 
tion. It was a fitting thing, he thought 
with the passive, sardonic humor life 
had developed in him the past three 
years, that his best friend in this should 
be Moody, a self-confessed forger who 
had reformed into an honest gambler, 
and now found drifting a vocation. 
hardly think that will be necessary, 
Tom,” he s “You write out a state- 
ment for me, from the eyewitnesses, of 
Turner's death, and I'll sign it with you 
and Mr. Willis. Have you a hotel 
registry left around, Pop? If you don't 
mind, T'll register under date of a year 
ago, for myself and wife. And I will 
leave money enough to cover Mariana’s 
expenses East 


“No, you won't,” Tom returned 
quietly. “We've got enough between us 
for that. You're doing your share.” 


‘They were alone together for a few 
moments before his leaving. Mariana 
had stepped into the old office, dusty and 
unused, to replace the signed register in 
the old safe, When she turned around 
she saw that Brooke had followed her. 
He drew off a ring and held it out to 
her, 

“It will do for a wedding ring, I 


think, and my grandfather will recog- 
nize it. ‘The third finger, please.” 

She held out her hand while he 
slipped the ring on her finger. It was 
a curious one. of heavy, hand-chased 
a yellow stone. 
She held it up, studying the meaning of 
the carved figure on it. 

“Iisa Greek intaglio, used as a si 
ring long ago. 

“The figure has wings,” she said. “I 
Tove it.” 

“Tearus, 1 think. It will help to iden- 
ty yor, May I ie my texporsry 


at him with the quick, fashing smile'30 
characteristic of her. 

“No. You see, no one ever has, and 
T don't want the first to he just a make- 
believe, Besides, you're dead, and Tim- 
othy Lee would just shake hands with 
me and wish me luck.” 

He took her extended hand in a close 
grip, looked deeply into her wide, un- 
troubled eyes. 

“God knows that I do wish you the 
best of Tuck. Always call upon me for 
full corroboration of anything you may 
choose to say about—us. Good-by.” 

“You'll write, won't you?” she called 
to him when he reached the door. 
it will be better for you if I don't.” 

“But T want you to.” 

“My dear"—he came back reluctantly 
—"I am trying to do an altruistic, im- 
personal good in the world, perhaps a 
compromise in my own conscience with 
other acts—not so good. You don't 
know this, but human nature is pivoted 
upon human desire. If 1 write to you, 
our letters hecome a link, a revelation, a 
confidence. Already, 
of my father’s ring to you, 
knowledge that you will bear my name 
and be, to those who knew me, the 
‘woman who was my wife, stirs my 
imagination against my will 
amazingly 
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world happens to be merely round. Do 
you know an old song called ‘The Gypsy 
Trail?” ‘Over the world, and under the 
world, and back at the last to you?” 
‘That is what it says, written by one who 
knew the peculiar addiction of man to 
an ideal. Will you kindly not write to 
me, but consider me peacefully dead at 
the bottom of the Jupiter shaft?” 

“But I might need your advice ter- 
ribly.” 


Unconsciously Mariana aroused the 
eternal chivalry of the interested knight- 
errant. She was right. She would need 
his advice when she found herself fac- 
ing the methods of Thorndyke and the 
others. He promised that he would 
write from Seattle before ing for the 
Orient. She watched him drive away 
with Tom in the low, two-seated road- 
ster, smiling, dry eyed, hiding a strange, 
new heartache. 

“Tom says his folks are rotten rich,” 
Pop remarked, after they had gone. 
“Even if you don’t land your dad, Mari- 
ana, you're going to clean up in this 
other game, looks to me.” 

“It’s his game, Pop,” she said quickly. 
“Just like your favorite story of 
Kennedy. I’m only going to play in his 
place, and try to change his luck.” 

She gave Chinita back to Tom in the 
days before leaving for the East—with- 
out regret, too. It seemed as if the 
whole trend of her desire lay toward the 
morning star, she said laughingly. Nor 
would she wear anything that remotely 
resembled mourning, which disappointed 
Mrs: Lottie when they traveled down to 
Laredo to buy her outfit. She selected 
a plain, dark-blue traveling suit, close 
hat to match, shoes, silk stockings, 
lingerie and gloves, two plain, silk house 
dresses in dark blue, also, with touches 
of white embroidery at neck and shoul- 
der sleeves. Tom stood by to divert 
Mrs. Lottie’s opulent taste, which leaned 
toward rose-hued, corduroy kimonos 
and white-satin, pearl-trimmed evening 
gowns. 
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“You don’t know what she may be 
running up against, Tom,” she begged. 
“She's got to carry her own with that 
crowd down there.” 

From her mother’s trunks she had 
selected a few things. Her identification 
as Brooke Turner's widow did not 
worry her half so much as her identifica- 
tion as Al Cabot’s daughter. The thing 
that interested her most was a diary she 
found, an index of intimate revelations 
overlooked by Cabot in his departure 
East. She read this as the one clew and 
guide to his personality and character. 
Debonair to a degree, appreciative of 
her mother’s beauty, careless in money 
matters, fearless, egotistical, ease loving, 
a book lover, a globe trotter, somewhat 
of a philosopher—all this she gathered 
from the green, leather-covered book. 
In its side pocket she found a photo- 
graph of her mother. Eyes that asked 
a question of life, mobile, expressive lips 
like her own, a beautiful, alluring, elu- 
sive type. She held the picture close to 
her lips, promising it recompense. 

When the Eastern express stopped at 
Laredo, Tom put her aboard. She 
failed to catch his side injunction to the 
conductor to look after her. Watching 
with tear-wet eyes from the window of 
her section, she saw Mrs. Lottie weep- 
ing, and Pop saluting her with waving 
arms. Tom walking alongside, as the 
train started, whittling at a piece of pine 
stick he had picked up. When he looked 
up for the last time his eyes were 
blurred. 

“Tf you need help, wire,” was all he 
could say. 

Mariana leaned out to wave, but 
Laredo speedily became a line of low, 
‘wooden houses outlined against a yellow 
and purple range of mountains. » She 
found Fremont Peak when they had 
rounded the foothills and slipped to the 
open plains; lost it in hazy distances 
when the sudden shift from daylight to 
night came. 

‘The lights went on in the train, but 
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still she stared out of the window. 
Nothing obvious could hold her atten- 
tion, now that the intangible had be- 
come the real. She sat, later, looking 
down at the ring on her left hand. A 
chrysolite, he had called it. It would 
serve to identify her to his people as the 
woman he had made his wife. She did 
not feel any apprehension or fear, as she 
faced the future, A curious exhilara~ 
tion held her nerves taut and confident. 
It was a quest she was on, a pilgrimage, 
she told herself. She could not fail. 
‘There was nothing to dread, nothing at 
all that troubled her outlook 
ahead. 

The train sent out a long-drawn 
whistle that caught her back to reality. 
Miles and miles unrolling between her 
and safety, But she did not think of 
Pasagrande. Rather she saw the speed- 
ing lights of some other train, west- 
bound, with one Timothy Lee aboard. 
She turned the ring about on her finger. 
Chrysolite. One of the twelve gates of 
heaven was made of chrysolite, she had 
read somewhere, The carven figure 
seemed clearer to her now, a winged boy 
who seemed to have fallen. Icarus, 
Brooke had called it. 

She opened some New York papers 
and a book that Tom had given her, 
striving to keep her mind away from his 
face that last time m the hotel office 
when he had asked her for a kiss. And 
she had longed to give it to him; that 
was the amazing and perplexing part; 
longed to go to him and kiss him good- 
by, and send him on his way without 
regret. She wondered why she had re- 
fused. Love, Tom had said casually 
once, was largely a matter of propin- 
quity and impulse. She had resented 
his explanation fiercely. Love was life's 
compensation, something so consecrated 
and sacred that one might not even speak 
of it to others. 

The porter paused beside her solicit- 
ously. 

“How'd you like to have me reserve a 
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seat for you in the diner, Mis’ Turner?” 
he inquired. Tt was the first time she 
had been addressed by the name, and the 
color rose to her white face self-con- 
sciously. 

“Any time, please,” 
gravely. 

But it steadied her, made her face 
reality. She was Mrs. Brooke Turner 
from now on, There could be no com- 
promise, no going hack. Down at the 
flooded bottom of the Jupiter mine there 
undoubtedly lay the remains of a cer- 
tain party whose widow she was. One 
Timothy Lee was a_ sober-minded, 
middle-aged friend. She sighed invol- 
untarily, and through her mind, as she 
followed the porter through the bril- 
Yiantly lighted, swaying train, there ram 
two vagrant lines: 

‘Over the world, and under the world, 
‘And back at the last to you. 


she told him 


CHAPTER V. 


The evening of the fourth day out 


from Denver, she found herself wait- 
ing in the library of Dudley Turner's 
town house, studying with deep interest 
and absorption the Byzantine pattern 
‘on the amber-domed roof. 

Even the house in its exterior had 
fulfilled her preconceived vision of what 
it should be like. A four-story, brown- 
stone, double residence on the west side 
of upper Fifth Avenue in the fifties, 
a house that appeared to resent the en- 
croachments of the many business estab- 
lishments adjacent to it. Shorn, as it 
was, of its great, grilled-iron and glass 
porte-cochére on the side street, its twin 
stairways of carven stone, that formerly 
had_upcurved from the sidewalk, its 
griffin supports upholding clusters of 
frosted globes, all these and more, it 
stood now, plain and unadorned, with 
drawn shades, and locked doors rarely 
opened. 

Once alighted from the taxi, which 
had brought her safely up from the 


Pennsylvania Station, Mariana smiled 
at the austere front. It realized her 
expectations, even to the glimpse of 
walled garden on the side street, the de~ 
serted stables, and what seemed to be 
the high, domed roof of a conservatory 
‘on the second story in the back, This, 
she discovered, now, was wrong. It 
was the library, where the butler, 
Thorpe, conducted her. 

She had smiled at him with grateful 
relief when he had opened the three 
front doors to her prolonged ring. 
There had been reluctance and manifest 
surprise in his calm, unblinking eyes 
when he discovered the girlish, some- 
what forlorn figure standing on the 
stone threshold. She waited while he 
unlocked the inner doors of Italian, 
carved cypress, the vestibule doors of 
glass and steel, and, finally, the outer 
street doors of plain wood, Thorpe 
found himself facing a disconcerting 
smile of curiously winning friendliness. 

“May I see Mr. Turner, please?” 

“Mr. Turner never sees any one,” 
Thorpe returned gravely, “I'm sorry, 
miss. You may communicate with him 
through his secretaries at the downtown 
‘business offices.” 

“Oh, but wait,” she faltered quickly, 
trying to hold him back from vanishing 
beyond the portals, “I am Mrs, Brooke 
Turner. I must see him.” 

Thorpe’s expression had undergone 
a change. He seemed to hurry indoors, 
away from the public’s intrusive gaze. 
Once in the large reception hall, he had 
regarded her with a melting interest in 
his watery, large blue eyes 

“I'm sorry I kept you waiting, 
ma’am,” he said solicitously. “We have 
to be very careful, as Mr. Turner is an 
invalid.” 

“I understand,” Mariana replied. She 
stood in rapt delight, holding a suit case 
in each hand, until Thorpe relieved her 
of them. The black-and-white floor of 
Italian marble under her feet, the high, 
stone mantelpiece at the far end of the 
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hall, with heads of New Zealand boars 
mounted on either side, the tall, narrow, 
oak chairs with seats of Jacobean needle 
point, the bronze statue of Marius medi- 
tating in a darkened corner, the great, 
circular staircase of dark, hand-carved 
oak—her gaze dwelt on each in turn 
with almost a pleased recognition. It 
was quite what she had expected. 

“If you'll step this way, ma'am,” 
Thorpe urged diplomatically, as she was 
about to occupy the nearest chair; 
“you'll be undisturbed in here.” 

A narrow, paneled corridor, like a 
Passage in some abbey, led back to the 
library, with three ascents of low steps 
placed at angles to each other. He 
opened a door at the top stair, and 
turned on softly shaded drop lights. It 
was a large room of secluded quiet? 
walled-high with bookcases, its roof of 
stained glass, its prevalent color note a 
deep, morocco brown. 

“Mr, Turner's health is extremely 
delicate.” Thorpe’s tone was unsteady 
as he placed a low, cushioned chair for 
her. “And sudden shock might prove 
fatal. He has not heard of Mr. 
Brooke's marriage—” 

“I know,” Mariana interposed gently. 
“While he was alive he would not write 
to his family, but since his death—I 
came, because he wished me to.” 

She felt shocked at the look of horri- 
fied pain in the butler’s eyes. He 
covered them with one hand for a mo- 
ment, There were tears that blinded 
him, and she had her first thrill of un- 
easy remorse at being the false cause 
of such real grief. 

“You will pardon me, ma’am,” he 
said with dignity. “I cared greatly for 
Mr. Brooke. Ihave known him all his 
life, There were great wrongs done, 
too late, now, to retrieve. How long 
since, if I might ask?” 

“Three months.” Mariana _spoke 
wearily. “Couldn't you let Mr. Turner 
know, please? I've come all the way 
from Colorado, and I'm awfully tired.” 
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“Will madame have tea?” he asked 
eagerly. “Mr. Turner’s specialist is 
with him just now, and Mr. Thorndyke. 
As I say, any sudden shock like this 
would be very dangerous, but I will do 
my best.” 

“I don’t want any tea, thanks. I'll 
just wait.” She leaned her head back, 
and closed her eyes. Thorpe left the 
room noiselessly, and she relaxed, for 
the first time since she had left Pasa- 
grande, in the luxurious safety of this 
hidden’ sanctuary, 

‘She was aroused by the opening of 
the door. The winged chair before the 
empty fireplace concealed her from the 
sight of two men who entered. There 
was no time for escape. Their voices 
startled her, but she did not stir. 

“You can't do any more for him, 
Thorny. He may live years, and he 
may pop off any moment, with his heart. 
Keep him quiet.” 

“How the dickens am 1 to keep him 
quiet?” ‘The tone was leisurely, un- 
troubled. “I've given up the last three 
years of my life to relieving him of all 
business detail. He's like a nervous 
child. You can’t make him stay in bed. 
He wants to know everything that’s go- 
ing on, or he thinks something is being 
put over on him. It’s darned unpleas- 
ant for me.” 

He stopped “abruptly to stare at 
Thorpe entering with the tea tray. 

“T beg pardon, sir”—Mariana thought 
there was a ring of peculiar triumph 
underlying Thorpe’s tone—“I was just 
serving Mrs. Brooke Turner a cup of 
tea after her long journey.” 

Thorndyke Turner saw for the first 
time the gitl who rose from the chair 
and met his gaze. In that first, amazed 
impression, not a detail of her garb or 
personal beauty escaped him. He 
smiled at her with an appreciation of 
the latter. i 

“Mrs. Brooke Turner? Delighted. I 
am Brooke's cousin, Thorndyke. Doc- 
tor Leighton, won't you join us at tea?” 
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“Thanks, no. 1 hope that Brooke is 
with you here in New York?” Layton 
bowed to the intruder. 

“Brooke has—gone,” she faltered. “T 
am a widow.” 

“T am deeply grieved.” He glanced 
from the slender, aloof figure to Thorn- 
dyke’s imperturbable face. “If I can 
be of any service to you, please allow 
me, for Brooke's sake. He was my 
friend.” 

The smile still lingered at the cor- 
ners of Thorndyke’s mouth after the 
doctor had gone. He took a chair next 
to the low table where Thorpe had set 
the tray, lighted a cigarette, and re- 
garded the tip with concentration. 

“That will be all, Thorpe,” he said. 
“T will look after Mrs. Turner.” When 
they were alone, he glanced at her ad- 

i “This is shockingly unex- 

ie, and why 


was the family not notified?” 

“I did not know where to write of 
telegraph. Brooke told me that he had 
not heard from any of his people in 


years. OF course, I did not want to 
cause any unnecessary sorrow, until I 
was sure.” 

She gave him the full battery of her 
wide, appealing eyes, and he noticed 
again the unusual beauty of her hair and 
features, 

“How did you make sure you were 
right?" he countered. 

“Through a friend of his. We had 
been married very nearly a year when 
it happened—the accident that caused 
his death. He was killed by a fall down 
an old mining shaft. ‘The supports gave 
way and there was a rock slide, It hap- 
pened at Pasagrande, Colorado. Brooke 
seemed to have had some warning, be- 
cause only a few days before he had 
told me, if anything ever happened to 
him, I must come here and find Dudley 


“Naturally you would,” Thorndyke 
agreed dryly. “You're not drinking 
your tea, But the trouble is, Mr. 


Turner is not allowed by his medical 
adviser to see any one. ‘The fact is, he 
is in a most critical condition. 1 feel 
greatly perplexed over this. It is quite 
impossible for you to remain here in 
this house. Any ‘sudden shock might 
prove fatal to him. You are aware, T 
presume, of the circumstances leading 
to Brooke's going West?” 

“No. He never told me anything.” 
Her clear eyes baffled him, “But I 
must see Mr. Turner myself. I'll be 
very careful and quiet. 1 think he 
would want to know about Brooke, 
don't you?” 

‘She pushed the untasted cup of tea 
from her, rising from her chair. 

“Sorry.” Thorndyke smiled in- 
serutably at her anxious face. “It's 
quite out of the question. Doctor's 
strict orders. I may say it was Brooke's 
deviltry that led to his condition. If 
I can be of any assistance to you while 
you're in New York, any money——” 

“Thanks, but I—” She hesitated, 
looking beyond him at the half-open 
door into the corridor, Some way, she 
Knew that the tall, lean man in the black 
dressing gown was the one she had 
come to see. He stood listening, 
Thorpe behind him. Not the usual, old- 
man type, she thought quickly. He was 
tall, like Brooke, taut nerved, keen eyed, 
highly organized, a man who had been 
an athlete past middle age, one who had 
never used brakes in sparing himself. 
As he stepped into the lighted room, 
she saw his thin, handsome face, clean 
shaven, intensely vital in its sharpened 
interest in everything. The brilliant, 
dark eyes were like Brooke's, too, gray 
hair, skin a deep tan, drawn into deep 
lines about the corners of his mouth, a 
restless, implacable, dominant person- 
ality, tortured by the conviction of an 
incurable ailment. 

“Who is this, Thorndyke?” he de- 
manded. “Where's Layton? I wanted 
to ask him something.” 

“He's gone, sit. This is a—represent- 
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ative of the press, to inquire as to your 
health. I hope you'll use tact.” He 
smiled pointedly at Mariana, “Mr, 
Turner is averse to any publicity.” 

“T quite understand,” she answered. 
Some way, she felt an unexpected com- 
passion toward this old man, Brooke’s 
grandfather, It could not be fair to 
startle him now with her news. She 
felt remorseful at ever having come 
there, guilty at deceiving him, when she 
saw the repressed stffering in his face. 

“Come here,” Turner called to her 
feremptorily as she moved away to- 
ward the door, “Sit down there. [ 
am not as ill as my family would like 
to have me. Too many mushrooms for 
dinner last night, too much meat, little 
touch of acute indigestion, and they 
have me dying of organic heart trouble. 
I heard what you said, Thorndyke. It’s 
not easy deceiving me, ch? Brooke's 
widow is fully entitled to seek the 
shelter and protection of my house. I 
forbid her to leave it. It's a good thing 
he’s had the consideration to die, but, 
ethically and legally, his widow has a 
claim upon me. Mind”—he swung about 
to face Mariana, still standing hesitant 
and amazed in the doorway—‘if you had 
taken other tactics to get in here and 
annoy or threaten me, I'd have treated 
you differently, but, since you're willing 
to consider me at all, I'll try to meet 
you halfway, Sit down there.” He 
took the chair opposite the one he 
waved to. “Thorpe, remove Mrs, Tur- 
ner’s luggage to Mr. Brooke's rooms. 
Have you trunks?” 

“Jus ie,” she said; “at the Penn- 
sylvania.” She removed her coat and 
hat, handing them to the delighted, 
serene-faced Thorpe. 

“Give him the check, Now pour me 
some tea, and drink your own.” 

He took the news with unexpected 
calmness.. While Thorndyke sat near 
them on the broad, velvet couch, Mari- 
ana answered the questions hurled at 
her in rapid succession by the old man. 
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Brooke had paid for his life of folly 
with an early death, he said. It was 
to be expected. He demanded to know 
how it had happened, and where. 

“At the bottom of the Jupiter mine 
shaft at Pasagrande, in southern Colo 
rado,” she went over the story again 
with confidence, “Brooke and a friend 
of his had started to explore the old 
shaft. They had been warned it was 
unsafe. It was Mlooded years ago, but 
Brooke went down to rescue his friend, 
who had been caught by some shifting 
tock. The mine is old, and all the 
wooden supports are rotten, you see. 
After he had fastened a rope around 
Timothy, and signaled to them to draw 
him up, there came another loosening 
of the rock drift, and he was swept 
down hundreds of feet and buried alive 
there at the hottom of the shaft.” She 
dwelt with special pathos on these de- 
tails, trying to arouse sympathy for him 
in the minds of her hearers. 

Turner stared fixedly ahead of him, 
one forefinger hooked tightly into the 
lapel of his dressing gown, frowning 
into space. Thorndyke watched the 
face of the girl critically, bored and 
thoroughly skeptical. From the hall- 
way outside there came the faint clear- 
ing of Thorpe’s throat. 

“This friend, the man he rescued, is 
he still ative?” 

“Timothy Lee? He's my very best 
friend,” she assured him earnestly. 
"You see, he was Brooke's closest pal 
long before I knew hit 

“An exceptional type of man to have 
deserved stich a sacrifice from sheer 
friendship. Brooke was not noted for 
unselfish heroism at home, eh, Thorny?” 

“He's wonderful, lovable, whimsical 
—I wish you could know him, He's 
on his way to China now.” 

“Permanently?” ‘Thorndyke queried. 

“T hope not, He's promised to write 
to me, He was very anxious over my 
coming East, He's quite old,” she ad- 
ded ; “about fifty.” 
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“Dectepit,” agreed Turner. He rose 
nervously, avoiding Thorndyke’s prof 
fered aid. “Thorpe will attend to your 
needs. By the way, what is your 
name?” 

“Mariana.” 

She seemed very youthful and fragile 
as she stood beside the spare, gaunt old 
figure. He smiled for the first time. 

“In the moated grange,” he quoted. 
“ “He cometh not,” she said.’ Rather a 


portentous cognomen for such a little 


“The scoundrel, To shadow you with 
his ill luck and reputation —' 

“Dor't,” she begged involuntarily, “T 
can’t let you speak of him so.” 

“[ presume you loved the dog?” 

A flush swept over her face at the 
accusation. Tt was the first time she 
had ever acknowledged it, even to her- 
self. 

“L couldn't tell you how much he 
was to me,” she faltered brokenly, 

In silence Turner moved to let her 
pass him, his compressed lips moving 
with nervous twitches. Thorpe closed 
the door after her. 

“L trust, sir”—Thorndyke waited a 
moment after they were alone—“that. 
you understand my motive in trying to 
spare you this shock. I wanted to in 
vestigate her claim, first of all—" 

Turner made no response, He sat 
down heavily in the armchair nearest 
him, his moody, restless eyes staring 
ahead of him at a mental picture of 
Brooke's face. Some suppressed, long- 
latent feeling for the boy seemed to 
grope into his heart and tear with blind. 
seeking fingers after sympathy. 

“Best thing 1 know about Brooke,” 
he said finally, “his being able to hold 
the love of a girl like that. Charm, 
poise, breeding, all out of some crude, 
isolated, mountain community, What 
do you make of it, Thorndyke ?” 
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“You had betier settle a certain sum 
on her, and send her safely back to her 
own people, sir.” 

“Until I've looked into the situation 
thoroughly and satisfied myself about 
the facts, she stays here,” Turner re- 
torted determinedly. He met the 
other's annoyed glance with a glint of 
humor and malice. “If only to keep 
you worried about the insecurity of 
your own position, I want to face 
Etoile with her, too; show her the type 
of girl Brooke found out West when 
he was supposed to be going to the 
eternal puppy dogs for love of her. 
This is the sort of medicine I need, a 
new interest to take my mind off the 
morbid horrors you and Layton keep 
Pounding into me.” 

“You'd better verify what she says, 
before you take any definite steps for 
a whim.” Thorndyke kept his temper 
coolly. “It would not be unlike Brooke 
to frame just such a little confidence 
game to get the better of you.” 

“Verify, if you want to,” Tamer cut 
back querulously. “The girl's face is 
enough for me. You're afraid already.” 

y I help you back to your room, 


I 

“Get out. 
want him.” 

Thorndyke shrugged his shoulders, 
and left the room quietly. The figure 
in the armchair seemed visibly to shrink, 
‘once it found itself alone, He half 
turned in the chair, fumbling at the 
drawer in the flat-topped, mahogany 
desk behind him. Tt was locked, and 
he cursed it under his breath. Sitting 
staring into nothing, he visualized the 
accident at the mine as Mariana had de- 
scribed it: the plunging to certain death 
in that hidden chasm of the splendid, 
vital body, the crushed, shapeless mass 
a second later, and then, oddly enough, 
the memory of Brooke as he had last 
seen him in that very room, bitter, un- 
Tepentant, arrogant. 

‘Thorpe opened the door cautiously. 


Tl call Thorpe when I 


“Did you ring, sir?” 

“No, I did not!” flashed out Turner. 
“Help me to bed, Thorpe,” he mumbled 
an instant later, stumbling to his feet. 
“Ts she comfortable?” 

“Quite, sir,” Thorpe said gently. 
“Easy on that step. sir.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thorpe had conducted her impress- 
ively up the circular staircase to the 
two rear rooms on the third floor, At 
first sight, their spacious, high-ceiled 
dreariness chilled her, until he had 
opened wide the outer shutters and 
raised the shades. The boughs of an 
old locust tree, growing in the kev 
yard, brushed the window — pane: 
English ivy had grown so thickly ae 
the locked, wooden shutters, that long 
tendrils had to be torn away. 

“You'll find everything just as Mr. 
Brooke left it, ma'am,” Thorpe said in 
a hushed tone. “If you should need 
anything, just touch this bell behind the 
portigre. It’s very sudden, your ar- 
Tival, but I'll have the rooms aired and 
renovated thoroughly to-morrow, The 
housekeeper, Mrs. Armstead, is a very 
conscientious party, and she, too, was 
devoted to Mr. Brooke. Anything any 
of us may do for you, ma'am, wed be 
most thankful to. for his sake. And 
Mrs, Armstead wished me to ask, if 
you'd not brought a maid with you, 
she'd recommend her niece, a young 
person by the name of Jessie Mac 
Leoi.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Thorpe,” 
Mariana smiled at him gratefully. 
think I will just rest now.” 

‘Once alone, she had delighted in the 
bond of intimacy this occupancy of his 
rooms gave her with Brooke. She 
walked about, reveling in the oppor- 
tunity to discover his taste and incli- 
nations. There was nothing reckless 
‘or spectacular about the study and bed- 
room, no betrayal of any wild or spend- 
thrift ways. 
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The pictures were old engravings 
mostly, with a few very good originals: 
a laughing cavalier by Rubens, a young 
violinist by Franz Hals, a charge of 
cavalry by Detaille, and a view of the 
Coliseum. A portrait of a woman hung 
above the desk—his mother, she thought 
—painted by Constant; a full-length, 
slender figure in filmy black with a rose 
in her hand and her dark eyes glancing 
back at one. Mariana studied it 
thoughtfully before she went on to the 
bookcases, which surrounded the study 
on three walls. Sets of classics and law 
books that seemed comparatively new; 
Stevenson, Conrad, Hearn, modern 
novels, translations from the Russian 
and Danish, travels in the South Seas, 
these were jumbled together and 
handled often. 

She stood with one hand on the back 
of the high, swivel desk chair, where 
he must have sat for hours, looking 
over the articles on the desk. An ash 
tray, a bronze oak leaf with a drutid’s 
head, a Tunis paper cutter of ham- 
mered silver set deeply with ‘turquoise, 
an inkwell set into the polished skull of 
a marmoset, a lamp of heavy, perfo- 
rated copper in Muscovite design, and 
several rusty pens, but no letters or 
papers. 

As she stood thinking, thrilling to the 
memory of Brooke as she had seen him 
last, there came an imperative rap on 
the door, Opening it, she found Tur- 
ner himself standing outside with a 
black-and-white setter beside him. 
Brooke's dog.” he said 
je belongs up here, Name 
is Pepper, Find everything all right?” 

“Tt's wonderful,” she said with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction. “I feel so strange, 
finding myself among all of his things. 
I can't tell you how good he was to 
me.” 

“You didn’t know him long enough,” 
he answered curtly. He drew a fiat, 
narrow, gray check book from 
pocket, and tossed it on the desk. 


shall deposit twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to your credit to-morrow in the 
Harriman National Bank. When you 
need more, let me kno 

Before she could speak, he had walked 
out, closing the door after him forcibly. 
‘The pad lay untouched while she knelt 
beside the setter, petting his silky head. 
He seemed glad to find himself back 
in the familiar rooms, leaving her to 
roam about, sniffing at chairs, at the 
inner wardrobe, finally returning to gaze 
up at her longingly, as if asking her 
where the owner was. 

She found out from Thorpe that her 
meals would all be served in her rooms, 
excepting on Sunday evenings, when 
‘Mr. Thorpe’s invariable custom opened 
the house to his friends. Thorndyke 
did not live there, although he visited 
the house daily, and acted as general 
manager of Mr. Turner's business inter- 
ests. Thorpe confided to her that, al- 
though Mr. Turner's health had broken 
down, he still retained his position as 
highest-paid consulting attorney in the 
East. 

“They have to come to him, now, the 
richest of them,” he said. “Though his 
intimate friends are usually special 
clients. Take Mrs. Lorimer, for in- 
stance. Her father was Alexander Se- 
ward, Mr. Turner's business associate 
for years, He left her a very good for- 
tune, which she doubled by marrying 
Jack Lorimer, who opportunely passed 
away in London this year. Then the 
Lorings. Mrs. Loring was a Druitt of 
Philadelphia, Druitt, enor 
mously wealthy. She married, first of 
all, a foreigner, Prince Marsiglia, di- 
yorced him for extreme cruelty, and 
married Alfred Loring. Now Mr. Tur- 
ner can't bear Mr. Loring, but he ad- 
mires Mrs. Loring tremendously. 
You'll meet them all here some evening, 
ma’am.” 

Thomdyke baffled and troubled her, 
as the weeks went by. She felt his 
veiled enmity and suspicion, in spite of 
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his assiduous attentions. Every morn- 
ing Thorpe brought up a smali box of 
flowers, with a certain contempt in his 
eyes as he set them on her desk. They 
were from Thorndyke, and conveyed a 
subtle taste and experience. There 
were never many—a rich cluster of 
single-petaled violets; one or two per 
fect gardenias with their dark leaves; 
orchids, not the amethyst-tinted ones, 
but curious varieties, olive-brown with 
tuby hearts, fragile, white ones with a 
stain of crimson, like blood, on their 
petals, dark, mysterious ones of 
strangely mottled hues and contorted 
petals. Then back to violets and sweet 
peas, that filled the rooms with perfume 
and made her forget the repellent queer- 
ness of flowers she had never seen. 

She began, too, to dread encounters 
with him, as she was leaving the house 
for her daily walk with Pepper. His 
tall, indolent figure lounging in the 
lower rooms was an unwelcome sight. 
In a way, he was better looking than 
Brooke, with large. combative gray 
eyes, heavy, dark lashes, black, well- 
groomed hair brushed back from a well- 
shaped forehead, regular features, and 
rather handsome mouth and chin, But 
it had seemed to Mariana, from their 
very first encounter in the library, as if 
he had penetrated her disguise and 
were stalking her. 

‘One morning, as she was descending 
the stairs, she heard his voice at the 


telephone: only a few words, but it 
troubled her. 
“Helena, you say, Ted? Montana 


. . Can you give me the exact date 
on that? Very mnch obliged. 
Suppose you lunch me to-morrow 
at the club, yes? All right. 


He joined her a couple of blocks up 
the Avenue, after a carelessly asked 
permission, Every nerve was suddenly 
Keyed by what she had overheard. That 
it appertained to something he had 
heard of Brooke, she never doubted, 


nor that he had taken this opportunity 
of asking her more questions. She was 
unusually cool to him. while he chat- 
tered adroitly of New York, and all 
the things she must take in later to 
amuse and interest herself, He changed 
the subject suddenly. 

“Just what was the date of Brooke's 


“April She gave it 
promptly. “About three years after he 
left New York, wasn’t it?” 

“About that. Three years this fall. 
Mr. Turner had a stroke of paralysis, 
following the shock of discovery,” 

“T wi looked up at him with 
eager wistfulness—"that you would tell 
me the real truth about what he did. 
No one else will, and he never even 
mentioned it. It is like a conspiracy 
of silence,” 

“I have no right to influence 
against him, now that he is dea 
evaded. “He escaped punishment 
through the law. only because Mr. 
Turner refused to prosecute.” 
"She hesitated, con- 
v: “Was it anything 


you 


in the ten commandments?” 

He laughed down at her. 

“Well, it might be construed to fit 
The 


under the eighth one, broadly 
penalty in this stat 
maximum.” 

“Then he stole something,” 
quietly. “I'm rather glad it was not 
the others—tkilling or trouble over some- 
body else's wife.” 

“That, too. might be included,” 
Thorndyke said easily. “You won't 
mind, because it happened long before 
he met you, but there was talk about a 
very young matron here in so- 
ciety, who had jilted Brooke because 
of his recklessness over money matters. 
It appeared he tried to renew the affair 
when she returned from her honey- 
moon, and the two men came to blows 
one night at the Ravensdale Country 
Club.” 
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“What was her name?” asked Mari- 
ana. “And which man won?” 

“Oh, Brooke knocked the husband 
out; nearly finished him. The woman 
is a widow, too, now, oddly enough. 
You will meet her at Mr. Turner’s Sun- 
day evenings, now the summer is past. 
Mrs, Jack Lorimer; awfully attractive 
girl; subtle, Marriage seems to in- 
tensify the charm and potentialities of 
some women, while others it leaves ab- 
solutely virginal.” 

She pressed her lips tightly, defiantly. 
He was merely trying to irritate her, 
she was sure, She hated him for trying 
to undermine her love for the dead. 

“You know,” he went on lazily, “I 
don't believe you ever were in love with 
Brooke, You don’t seem to waste much 
time in grieving, and you're rather a 
little joke, as a bereft widow.” 

“Just why do you say that?” she de- 
manded. 

“Because you have a questioning look 
in your eyes. You have something on 
your mind; am I right?” 

Before she could reply, they paused 
for traffic at a corner, abreast of a lim- 
ousine with lowered windows. Mariana 
caught a hurried impression of the or- 
nate interior, gold fixtures against fawn 
suéde, orchids in gold-and-erystal cones, 
the plump, perfectly gowned woman 
who leaned forward eagerly to greet 
Thorndyke, the man beside her, with 
the expression of a contented, well 
beloved monarch. For an instant his 
large brown eyes, expressive and con- 
fidant as a thoroughbred, blue-ribboned 
Pekinese, met her own gaze in approve 
ing contemplation of her youth and 
loveliness. 

“Thorny, blessed boy, come here this 
minute. Where have you been hiding, 
and how is poor, darling Dudley ? 

“As usual, thanks. You're looking 
well, Addie. How are you, Loring?” 

“Just doddering about,” Loring 
nodded affably. “Can't we drop you 
somewhere ?” 
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“Thanks, but Mrs. Turner prefers to 
walk,” Thorndyke introduced his com- 
panion with nonchalant ease. “See you 
both Sunday, I suppose?” 

“Yes, but where is dear Brooke?” 
Adelaide Loring leaned farther out, as 
the traffic signals changed. 

“Have you noticed Addie’s hat?” 
Her husband stepped into the breach 
with delicate evasion. “Little fancy 
from Denise I designed myself. Sym- 
bolic, eh?" 

“Sma: agreed Thorndyke, and 
the limousine moved on, “Curious 
couple. Notice how he side-tracked her 
when she wanted to dig after Brooke's 
remains? She’s a regular ghoul when 
it comes to buried scandals.” 

“I rather liked him,” Mariana an 
swered. “Who is he?” 

“The one man who can probably be 
more useful to you, as a newcomer in 
New York society, than any one else. 
Alfred Cabot Loring. bon vivant. at 
thority on manners, married to one of 
our richest women. He has given 
Addie the dash and finish she lacked, 
guided her successfully to a secure seat 
‘of power with the heady, overly rich 
crowd who nabbed the best seats in the 
rush after the war. She keeps Alfred 
on a par with her favorite maitre 
hotel, but consults him on every step 
she makes, excepting financial, He’s a 
rare old diplomat with women.” 

He failed to notice the sudden white- 
ness that stole over her face, the bright- 
ness of her eyes, the clenched hand on 
Pepper's leash 

“Will they both come to supper on 
Sunday night?” 

“Surely. Mr. Turner manages all of 
her money affairs for her. He can't 
stand Alfred, but I get along with the 
old boy very well. Seemed interested 
in our shy little widow, I imagined.” 

“Do you mind leaving me here?” she 
asked quickly. “I want to walk by my- 


self. 
“To meditate on the late, beloved 


onc?” His eyes held again that peculiar 
disbelief in her sincerity. “Odd thing 
happened last night to me at the club. 
Iran across Ted Phelps, just back from 
a trip to the coast in his car, He knew 
nothing of Brooke’s death, and told me 
he was positive he had seen him in 
Helena, Montana, about two weeks 


“Why didn't he speak, if he thought 
it was Brooke?” she asked steadily. 
“Miracles sometimes happen. The body 
never was recovere 

“Sometimes they do,” he agreed, 
smiling at her. “By the way, did you 
get your letter? It was among Mr. 
‘Turner's mail, I noticed, in the library.” 

“No,” she exclaimed thankfully. “I 
didn’t see it, Good-by.” 

She hurried on across Fifty-ninth 
Street into the Park, circled up around 
her favorite Japanese summerhouse, 
and back again down the Avenue to the 
Turner residence. She could hardly 
wait until her fingers closed safely over 
the thick letter, postmarked Butte City, 
her first message from Timothy Lee. 


CHAPTER VII. 


She hurried to her own rooms before 
opening the letter, even locking the door 
behind her, though there was no fear of 
any one spying upon her, It was her 
first direct communication from him, 
typed, even the signature disguised, but 
she pored over it at his desk, kneeling on 
the chair with arms planted like a child, 
her chin on her palms, as she read it 
eagerly. 

My Dear Mastana: I thought it best +> 
Jet you become acclimated before I wrote 
you. Besides, I have been steadily aiming 
for the coast by roundabout ways, and most 
uncertain as to my next destination. 

At present I am perched on an isolated 
peak in the Rockies, trying to make up my 
mind as to my next flight, probably toward 
Butte City, where I shall mail this back to 


you. 
T hope you are happy and satisfied, I 
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should Tike to he invisible and glance over 
your shoulder to sce what Pandora found 
in her golden casket. You weigh very heav- 
ily on my conscience, my dear, as Brooke's 
widow; even more than I feared you might. 
He confided you to my care, and sometimes 
[ feel I have no right to go half a world 
away from you at this critical time. 

‘Another thing: for fear that I, too, might 
be cut off without warning, as’ he was, I 
think it my duty to tell you of something 
which Brooke confided to me some time 
before he died. He had his grandfather's 
confidence fully, and misused it, juggling 
funds and plunging heavily on the Stock 
Exchange, believing he could pay them back. 
Thomdyke found him out and told Mr. 
Turner. Turner, as trustee of Brooke's 
father's estate, tied up every dollar of it, 
and told him to go to work. Fair enough, 
too, but the check came at the wrong time 
for him to stop his own momentum, 

There came a certain crisis, where he was 
under obligation to raise a large sum of 
money for another person. He was drinking 
heavily at the time. He cashed a. check, 
which was given to him by Thorndyke to 
deposit to the firm’s credit, and used that 
money. It was indorsed by Dudley Turner, 
Later, it turned out that this signature was 
forged. Turner denied ever having seen 
the check, Thorndyke denied giving it to 
him. He was trapped. 

This, coming immediately after an affair 
in which he was discreditably involved, fin 
ished him. He came West, as badly smashed 
as aman could be in reputation and faith in 
life, but he never was licked. 
holding any brief for Brooke, . 
a wastrel and a spendthrift, incidentally a 
damned fool, my dear, but he was not a 
criminal, believe this, I know they will try 
to blacken his character to you, and, strangely 
enough, T want you to think well of him; so 
I am telling you this. 

If you should need me suddenly, Tom can 
always teach me. The temptation to return 
is keen, but I thinke my way lies toward the 


sunset. Faithfully, 
Timormy Lee, 
‘The tears were moist upon her 
cheeks when she finished. She laid her 


face down on Pepper's head that rested 
on her knees. One phrase she went back 
to and reread. “A certain crisis—for 
another person—an affair in which he 
was discreditably involved. 

‘She wondered if this could mean what 
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‘Thorndyke had more than hinted at. 
Womanlike, her mind leaped to conjec~ 
ture and suspicion. She wondered who 
the woman was whom Thorndyke had 
meant, and what had been the cause of 
the scene that night at the country club. 
She would lead him around again to the 
subject, and get further details. He 
would be more than willing to tell any- 
thing he thought might injure or blacken 
the reputation of the dead Brooke. And 
there was no one else to whom she could 
go, unless— 

The face of Alfred Loring came back 
to her vividly. Alfred Cabot Loring, 
Thorndyke had called him. It might 
‘be merely a coincidence in names, yet 
some unerring instinct told her she had 
looked into her father’s eyes during that 
brief encounter at the street crossing. 
Tt was a thin disguise, using his first two 
names on his Western trip years ago. 
She remembered that she had looked at 
him without a particle of sentiment, with 
approval and curiosity merely. Since 
one must have a father, it was more 
satisfying to find him this type of per- 
son, well-bred, interesting looking, de+ 
cidedly handsome. For himself she felt 
a certain scorn, discovering him as the 
husband of a rich woman, a sort of ma- 
trimonial protégé. 

He had deserted her mother, a girl of 
eighteen, before her own birth, had 
never even attempted to discover 
whether his child had lived, or what had 
become of either. He had merely 
shifted them both as personal liabilities, 
without a thought. 

With a sudden impulse Mariana rose 
from the chair, the letter in her hand. 
She was heartsick of subterfuge and 
oainted masks. She went directly down 
tc Dudley Tumer’s own private suite 
next the library, She had never ventured 
near it before, but now, knowing that 
Thorndyke was away, she had made a 
sudden resolution, There was no re- 
sponse at first to her rap on the paneled 
oak door, and she tried again, louder. 
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The answer came this time in a smoth- 
ered roar from within. 

“What on earth do you want?” 

‘She turned the knob, peering into the 
darkened room. On a couch in the cor- 
ner by the window lay Turner, roused 
from his afternoon nap, He frowned at 
her with pursed-up lips, his hair rum- 
pled like a cockatoo crest, but she held 
up the letter to him. 

“Tt just came, and it is very impor- 
tant,” she said. “I didn't want to show 
it to you when Thorndyke was here. It 
is from Timothy Lee, and it’s all about 
Brooke.” 

He grumbled, turned to jerk mp the 
shade, tangled the cord, and she straight- 
ened it for him deftly. At sight of her 
in the same dark-blue suit, he frowned 
deeper. 

“Why don’t you buy yourself some 
decent clothes? Can't be seen in New 
York dressed like a dowd.” 

“Well, I've got three good reasons.” 
Mariana took the winged armchair be- 
side the couch and nearly disappeared 
in its cushioned depths, but her voice was 
cheerful and decisive. “I don’t know 
anything about New York shops, or 
where to buy. I am perfectly satisfied 
with the clothes I brought from home, 
and -I won't use the money you gave 
a 

He gave her one quick, flashing 
glance, and chuckled. 

“Dashed if I don’t like your nerve and 
impudence. Give me the letter.” 

“No, I'll read it to you, and I'll prom- 
ise not to skip a line. Understand and 
remember that he was Brooke’s very 
closest friend, so, of course, he feels that 
he must watch over me.” 

“I remember; benevolent old gentle- 
man of fifty. Go ahead.” 

She read the whole letter, dwelling on 
the parts of it that puzzled her. The 
Tines about Turner’s lips deepened. to 
half moons as he listened. He looked 
angry and displeased. 

“This is merely what Brooke filled 
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him up with, the devil,” he burst forth you may make proper and satisfactory 
when she had concluded. 


“Probably 
planted it so you would have it passed 
along to you sometime. 

“Don't say that,“ ‘the said softly. 
“You make me feel almost as if he had 
died deliberately. You don't. believe 
Timothy Lee at all? 

“1 consider him a meddlesome party, 
stirring up old scandals. Certainly it is 
true, up to a certain point, Brooke 
tsed money that was not his. “He refused 
to confess what he had done with the 
bull of it. He forged my signature to 
three different checks for large sums, 
and cashed them. Thorndyke caught 
‘him at it ——" 

“Put what does it mean here?” She 
read from the letter: “There came a 
certain crisis where he was forced to 
false money for another person——" 

Turner was silent for a minute, re- 
volving in his own mind the advisability 
of telling her anything that might de- 
stroy her faith in Brooke, He liked her 
cotirage and loyalty. Years of expe 
ote in dealing with women of all ages 
fd teraperamect, 2x a. soccessful laws 
yer, had taught hien reticence. What a 
‘women didnt know she couldn't worry 
ver, of tefl, he had long since decided. 
Besides, he thought savagely, Brooke 
had been solely to blame. The affair 
with Etoile was nearly five years old. 
She had married Lorimer after breal- 
ing her engagement to Brooke, had 
spent neatly a year abroad before com- 
ing back to New York. Brooke had 
made a fool of himself, while under the 
influence of brandy. It was all a matter 
of the past, hushed up and half for- 
gotten. Lorimer had died in London, 
and Etoile was back home. Against his 
own desire, he felt it his duty, for her 
sake, to keep Mariana in ignorance of 
Brooke's folly. 

“My dear,” he said with the first 
Kindliness he had exhibited toward her, 
“men are, first and last, part fool, part 
devil. Stepping of from this premise, 


deductions for their crimes and eccen- 
tricities. Brooke was no exception, and 
he paid the price of folly, The woman, 
whose honor and happiness he very 
nearly wrecked, is still alive, above re- 
proach, a woman whom you will mect 
here at my own home. It would be bit- 
terly unfair to her, if I were to tell you 
anything that might compromise her in 
your mind. She was absolutely inno- 
cert. Now wait. No matter what I 
told you, you would immediately con- 
trive a brief in Brooke's defense, and 
regard her as the guilty temptress, You 
couldn’t help this. It is one of your 
sex’s most delightful traits: the ab- 
solving of the man beloved from all 
blame, where another woman is con- 
cemed. And I would not take this man 
Les too much into my confidence. You 
occupy a far different position now 
from the one you did at Pasagrande. I 
would gradually break off correspond- 
ence with him. He seems to me a trifle 
familiar in his mode of address.” 

Mariana smiled at him demurely 
from under veiling lashes, with a 
delicious sense of mystery. 

“Tf you only knew him, you would 


not mind anything he writes. He is all 
gold, Soda Water Tom says.” 

“Who says?" Turner demanded 
sharply. 


“Another friend of mine out West 
Soda Water Tom, He used to run tl 
straightest gambling outfit in Colorado, 
and they called him that, because he 
always took soda water plain. You 
know something? I think you'd love 
Pasagrande.” She clasped her hands 
around her knees, looking past him out 
of the window at Fifth Avenue. “I 
don’t think there's a thing the matter 
with you, only you stay shut in here all 
the time, and hire specialists to tell you 
how very ill you are. I'd love to tuck 
you under my arm and skip out West. 
You'd another man. Why, I 
wouldn't give Pasagrande for all New 
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York; honestly I wouldn't. Out there 
you can stand and look around the world 
for miles and miles, and it’s all yours. 
Nobody frets or worries, and we let the 
clocks run down, and we don’t give a 
rap for calendars or time tables. And 
I wish I'd brought Chinita with me.” 

“Who the—who is Chinita ?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“My pony. I feel all smothered and 
shut in here, Just the smell of the air 
sort of chokes me, but I could ride her 
in the Park——” 

“Child, I'm afraid you're homesick.” 
He spoke quietly, laying one hand de- 
liberately over hers on the chair arm 
nearest him, and patting it. “You've 
been through a good deal, for a little 
girl, and 1 can understand it being 
Tonely here for you in this house, Been 
a great many years since a woman of 
the family has lived here. Get yourself 
a riding horse. I’ve got a country place 
up at Lenox. Later on, if I feel well 
enough, we'll take a trip up there this 
fall. You need the friendship of other 
women, too, for you will be called upon 
to take your place as Brooke’s widow 
in society here, and you'll need guidance. 
Mrs. Loring will help. She has a 
Dountiful nature; fine type of woman. 
My ward, Etoile Lorimer, is another. 


I don't like Loring himself. He's a 
fashionable ass.” 
“What a pretty name,” she said 


softly. “Etoile.” 

“Star, in French. She's in her twen- 
ties, thoroughbred. I want you to be 
friends. Lorimer died in London this 
spring.” 

“Had they lived here in New York?” 
she asked. 

“Part of the time. Lorimer was a 
plunger in stocks. She'd have lost all 
of her own fortune, if I had not refused 
to liquidate securities for him to waste. 
They stopped at the Ritz in town, and 
drifted about wherever the season was 
highest.” 

“T think I've heard Thorndyke speak 


of her,” she said deftly. “They were 
out at the Ravensdale Country Club, 
weren't they ?” 

“In the fall, yes.” He caught the 
name suddenly ami darted a look of sus- 
picion at her, but her face was the mir~ 
ror of disinterested innocence. “You'll 
meet her here Sunday evening. Get 
something to wear that’s correct, I 
don’t want you looking like an am- 
ateur.” 

“Now just what do you mean by 


that ?” she smilled back at him. “Do I 
look an amateur yw 2” 
“Possibly,” he retorted dryly. “Get 


a decent black evening gown for your- 
self, Thorpe will tell you the right 
shops to go to. Charge it to me. Get 
out, now, and let me finish my nap. No- 
body in the world would dream of dis- 
turbing me but you.” 

She paused to pull the shade down 
and draw the old Navaho blanket over 
his long, lean figure; but his eyes were 
closed, and he gave her no thanks for 
the attention. She went out softly, 
closing the door noiselessly behind her, 
and tiptoed down the hall. Voices be- 
low in the reception hall caught her at 
tention; Thorpe’s tone, subdued and de- 
cided. 


“I'm sorry, ma’am. Mr. Turner is 
napping. He leaves the strictest orders 
he is not to be disturbed.” 

“I think I'll wait, then, Thorpe.” 
The voice was musical, assured, au- 
thoritative, “I don’t suppose Mr. Thorn- 
dyke Turner is here, is he? No, of 
coturse not at this time. Very well, 
then, I'll wait in the library, I think, 
where I can read. Are Mr. and Mrs, 
Turner living here?” 

Mariana held her breath to hear 
‘Thorpe’s grave response, delivered with 
rebuke, she thought. 

“Mrs. Tumer is making her home 
here. Mr. Brooke has passed away, 
ma'am.” 

“Oh!” The smothered cry broke 
from her lips, as she stopped short on 


q 


her way to the library. “Brooke gone? 
I must see Mr. Turner.” 

She had started halfway up the stairs 
before she saw the quiet, slender girl 
‘on the upper landing, Mariana smiled 


“Won't you come to my rooms while 
she asked. “I 


The other girl caught ber composure 
and self-control, With q murmured 
assent, she followed Mariana up to the 
rooms that had been Brooke's, leaving 
‘Thorpe frowning dubiously. 

“It is a terribly sudden shock,” she 
said when they were alone. “T've only 
just returned from England. I don't 
‘suppose you have anything to drink, 
have you? I feel shot to pieces after 
this.” She sank into an armchair, 
snapped open her circular, mesh hand 
bag, and found a cigarette. Slowly her 
‘eyes filled with tears. 

Mariana had touched the electric but- 
‘ton and gave Thorpe an order for a high 
ball at Etoile's suggestion. 

“Some of Uncle Dud's eighty-eight,” 
she had called on second thought. 

She was like a fragile statuette, a 
delicate painting by Fragonard on a fan, 
Dressed in black-and-white pleated 
crape, her black, straight hair was worn 
severely under a close, white turban, 
Large, dark eyes, a perfectly curved 
mouth that bore traces of a cleverly 
handled lip stick, a complexion in the 
latest Oriental tint, dark and delicate as 
‘a tea rose. She was gowned in the very 
‘dest taste even to the tip of her black 
suéde sandal. After her, up the stairs, 
had waddled with difficulty a tiny, black 
Pomeranian. 

“Come to mommie, 
disconsolately. “Do you mind talking 
about him to me?" She lifted long, 
plaintive lashes to Mariana. “And 
please don’t mind me. I simply can’t 
help it, 1 feel so abominably to blame, 
If I had only had the courage—— My 
own marriage was miserably unhappy. 


Bébé,” she called 
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I might just as well have seen it through 
with Brooke. And now they’re both 
dead.” 

She smoked, staring ahead of her. 
Mariana felt her first twinge of jeal- 
ousy. Up to this moment Brooke had 
been her peculiar property. Now, she 
felt herself confronted by some in- 
tangible bond between him and this 
blasé, attractive girl, hardly older than 
herself. She forced herself to relate 
quietly the details of Brooke’s de- 
parture, 

“But how on earth did he ever marry 
you?” Etoile said it with an incisive 
rudeness exquisitely delivered. “I 
mean—I suppose it was a sort of wilder- 
ness romance. Environment is deadly.” 

« Mariana wited 


. 
Etoile shrugged her 


“Well, it’s over, 
shoulders after drinking from the tall, 


thin glass Thorpe brought up. “Bring 
the bottle, Thorpe, and everything. I'd 
rather mix my own.” 

The expression in Thorpe’s eyes as 
he departed was one of imperturbable 


disgust. 

"We'll have to be good friends,” 
Etoile went on, rocking one toe hack 
and forth idly. “You're going to stay 
on here, of course. I'll het Thorny’s 
rattled, isn’t he? It gives me the queer- 
est jolt to be up here in Brooke's rooms 
and not see him around. How can you 
stand it? Is that Pepper in there? 
Don’t let him out, or he'll chew up Bébé, 
T hate big dogs. Oh, dear. poor old 
Brooke,” she stared ahead of her again, 
“I feel so fright- 


in fixed retrospect. 


“Oh, I don’t mean his death.” 

Mariana had seated herself in 
Brooke’s chair by the desk. She began 
to get her confidence back, and to ex- 
tract a certain amount of satisfaction 
out of this encounter. 

“You mean his coming West?” she 
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asked innocently. “Oh, but he really 
found himself out there, I think it was 
just what he needed after what had hap- 
pened.” She smiled confidently at 
Etoile’s puzzled face. “And we did 
have nearly six months of wonderful 
happiness. We—we camped outt, you 
know, for our honeymoon, way up in 
the mountains, where there was no 
human being near us for twenty miles 
and more.” 

“Sweet and primeval,” Etoile’s tone 
was tinged with sarcasm. “I Can't im- 
agine Brooke taking to the simple life. 
Did he grow a beard?” 

Mariana laughed. 

“I've seen him looking deliciously 
rough, but no beard.” 

“Have you any recent picture of him, 
even a snapshot? I'd love to see it. 
Taken in camp outfit? He was the 
handsomest man in evening dress | ever 
saw, and dance! Beautiful stars!” She 
kissed one hand upward in an ecstatic 
gesture, her eyes following the wafted 
kiss with a shrug expressive of many 
things. 

'm sorry, but I haven't any pictures 
of him at all,” Mariana replied regret- 
fully. 

“You haven't! My dear, I will share 
mine with you. No, don't refuse, T 
should.” She rose to leave, Bébé dan- 

gling over one arm precariously. “Did 
yout notice Thorpe never brought up 
that bottle of Scotch eighty-eight? He 
hates me, Well, aut revoir. See you to- 
morrow night at Uncle Dud’s customary 
revel. You're not wearing black, are 
you? Neither am I. I couldn't bear to 
wear it for Jack, but, do you know”— 
she paused just a last moment at the 
door pensively. adore putting it on 
for Brooke, I’ve got to get home. I’m 
shot to pieces over this news. It’s much 
worse losing the man you wish you'd 
married than the one you wish you 
hadn't.” 

Mariana waited until the door had 
closed after her. She pushed her hair 


back with a quick gesture of both hands, 
her lips set tightly, her eyes brilliant 
with suppressed fire, and sat down at 
the desk to answer Timothy Lee's letter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tt was early when she came down 
stairs Sunday evening, a little past seven, 
She paused for a final survey of her- 
self in the long, oval mirror at the foot 
of the staircase. She had obeyed Tur- 
ner’s order to purchase a new gown, a 
soft, clinging, black satin, that left her 
white young neck and arms bare, 

ou need a few woman tricks, lace, 
jewelry, what not,” Turner had told her 
Drusquely. He removed a brass key 
from his ring and tossed it across the 
table to her. “Tell Thorpe to show you 
up to Madame Turner’s room. You'll 
find plenty of things in the carved chest 
that belonged to Brooke's grandmother, 
my wife, Evelyn Poindexter. You hap- 
pen to be the only female in the immedi 
ate family at present, Help yourself.” 

It had been an hour of still delight to 
her, locked in by herself in the silent, 
high-tiled old bedchamber, where 
everything had been sacredly preserved 
since the day of its owner’s interment. 
Laid away in flat, silk cases, lined with 
silver paper delicately perfumed, she 
found sare old laces, shawls, and scarfs 
from Spain, caps and fichus from Flan- 
ders, a wedding veil of old rose point, 
fragile flounces of Point d'Alengon, 
undersleeves and guimpes of Breton 
thread lace, yellowed with age, frail as 
cobwebs. 

She had chosen a deep collar of 
‘Venetian rose point, soft and tinted like 
a tea rose against the black satin of her 
gown. ‘This, and a set of pearls and 
jet, from the heavy, brass-bound casket 
of wood that had heen Madame 
‘Turner's jewel case, seemed sufficient to 
her needs, although she lingered delight- 
edly over the old-fashioned sets in the 
casket: rubies set deep in. silver-tink 


bracelets, a sunburst of diamonds and 
necklace to match, emeralds cut deep in 
intaglios, old rings in intricate settings. 

She presented herself before Turner, 
her cheeks slightly flushed with excite- 
ment. 

“All right?” she asked, twirling 
slowly about on her new, high-heeled, 
satin slippers. “I think these sleeves 
are too short, don’t you?" 

“Shouldn’t have worn any at all,” he 
replied grimly, trying to conceal his ad- 
miration of the unexpected grace and 
poise she had developed with the correct 
costuming. “What's that ring you're 
wearing? Have you no diamonds?” 

She spread out the fingers of her left 
hand before him on the flat, polished 
table. 


“I'm glad you've noticed it at last. 


He said it was his father 
‘would surely recognize it. 

“Tt was mine before his father.” Tur- 
ner stared intently at the ring. “Ridicu- 
Tous for you to be wearing. Too 
heavy for your hand, Goes to the next 
male heir, anyway—Thorndyke.” 

She put her hand behind her. 

“I will never give it up. never!” she 
exclaimed, and ran from the room. 

He sat, smiling musingly, one thumb 
hooked into the armhole of his vest. 
Suddenly he jerked open a drawer be- 
side him in an old mahogany escritoire, 
fumbling about until he found what he 
sought. It was the photograph of 
Brooke as a boy, an aggressive, 
debonair youngster, eyes heavy with 
idealism and self-esteem, the mouth ob- 
stinate, the head of a young ruler who 
‘was contented to believe himself divinely 
appointed. 

Turner's héad bent lower as he exam- 
ined the features, a gray shadow lending 
age to his drawn face. His lips moved, 
as if in some silent language between the 
boy and himself. The door opened sud- 
denly behind him. and he pushed the 
photograph under a pile of magazines. 
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“Thomy, why don’t you rap? Told. 
you a million times.” 

“The Lorings are here, and Doctor 
Layton. I brought Ted Phelps with me ; 
just back from the coast in his car; do 
you mind?” 

“To entertain the beautiful young 
widows?” sneered Turner. “See that 
he leaves carly. His laugh irritates me. 
‘Where is Mariana?” 

Thorndyke’s left 
amusedly. 

“She attached herself to Loring as 
soon as they arrived, 1 introduced them 
this morning on the Avenue. She's 
quite a strategist, for a little mountain 
rose. Loring can put her into society 
Tater on with less effort than any one, 
and give her the best tips.” 

Turner grumbled beneath his breath, 
accepting Thorndyke’s aid down to the 
library. Etoile had already annexed Ted 
Phelps. Doctor Layton listened with a 
detached mind, while Adelaide Loring 
described to him in detail the decora— 
tions for her next mah jong party. 

“Everything purely Manchu, doctor. 
My costume is turquoise and jade; 
fancy, with my blondness! Alfred’s so 
wise, isn't he? He's an odd personality, 
‘but I couldn’t do without him,” 

She glanced over, noticed Loring’s 
fixed attention, as he listened to young 
Mrs, Brooke, and added in a lowered 
tone: 

“T think he’s been telling Brooke's lit- 
tle widow the amazing thing that hap- 
pened to us while we were in Colorado 
this spring. We went to the Springs 
with the Garrison Fishers, and were to 
have motored on from there to Wagon 
Wheel Gap, but I hate the pri and 
so does Alfred, so we waited for them 
at the Estabrook House up in the moun- 
tains, And one day Alfred told me he 
was positive he had seen Brooke Turner 
in a car with some other man, passing 
along the main road before the hotel. 
We never thought any more about it, 
until we heard of his death long before 
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we went out there. Do you suppose it 
cottld have been anything in psychic 
phenomena, doctor ?” 

Thorndyke joined them interestedly. 

“You say you thought that you saw 
Brooke himself ?” he asked, 

“Not 1 Alfred said he saw him. 
‘And, dearest”—she spoke across the 
room to Loring archly—“you see I was 
right, and you were mistaken,” 

“I could have sworn that it was 
Brooke Turner; astonishing  resem- 
blance.” He turned back to Mariana as 
Turner entered, and the subject was 
dropped tacitly by all, as they went down 
to supper, 

It was the first time that Mariana had 
been in the dining room, a large, long 
room, somewhat ponderously furnished 
in very old mahogany, the table lighted 
by heavy, silver candelabra. She found 
herself seated between Loring and Ted 
Phelps, who devoted himself to Etoile. 

“You've been out West, then?” she 
said. 

“Merely passing through,” Loring as- 
sured her. “I can’t bear it. Mountains 
oppress me. So does the excessive 
optimism of the people out there over 
nothing special. They're far too 
energetic, and it’s contagious, Before 
you realize it,'you're letting the altitude 
affect you, and you're all pepped up with 
this ridiculous buoyancy. Adelaide wilts 
under it.” 

‘She smiled at him amusedly, If she 
could only lead him on to innocently be- 
tray himself. She dared not spring her 
final stirprise before the others, He 
might prove emotional when faced with 
his identity as the prodigal father. She 
caught the sound of Etoile’s voice above 
the rest. 

“But I never had such a shock in my 
life. To think of Brooke meeting such 
a fate! Splendid, vital old Brooke——” 

‘Turner's fist crashed heavily on the 
table. 

“Not one word more of Brooke,” he 
ordered, glaring about him from face to 
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face, his own drawn and parched look- 
ing in the candlelight. “Go on, Layton, 
with that adrenaline theory.” 

Etoile stared at him with childish in- 
solence, slouched down in her chair 
nonchalantly, neglecting her dinner, 
smoking incessantly, and talking to 
Phelps in subdued tones, 

‘Thorndyke, listening, apparently, to 
Mrs, Loring, puzzled in his own mind 
over Mariana’s interest in Alfred Lor- 
ing. Throughout the supper, she 
barely spoke to any other guest, estab- 
lishing an intimacy and sympathy be- 
tween them with an artless manner he 
could only admire and suspect. When 
they followed the old man, as usual, up 
to the card room next to the library, 
Mariana excused herself, as she did not 
play, and lingered in the library with 
Loring, on the pretext of looking up 
what they had been discussing. 

Loring found himself watching her, 
as she talked, with something more than 
admiration. A vague, haunting uneasi- 
ness crept over him, as his memory re- 
peatedly warned him of her resemblance 
to some one he had known. A mere co- 
incidence, of course, he assured himself, 
yet he had never believed there could be 
‘a replica of Nan Campbells beauty, of 
the amazing, red-gold hair with its close- 
rippling, lustrous wealth, and the white 
skin, The old library slipped back for 
an instant, Mountains and miles of 
vistas, the old, frenzied life at Pasa- 
grande in the days of the gold rush, and 
one girl who had seemed to spring like 
a lily out of the river's slime. She no- 
ticed his abstraction and enjoyed per- 
plexing him. 

“Why do you look at me so oddly?” 
she asked him, glancing up from the old 
volume she had found on intaglios. 

“My dear child”—he strove to re- 
cover his jauntiness—“have you at- 
tained the ripe old age of nineteen, and 
still worry yourself with speculating why 
men look at you?” 

“I'm like some one you have known, 
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am I not?” Her voice was very soft and 
low. She drew a small, green, leather 
covered book from the satin folds of her 
girdle, a diary that caught his attention 
instantly. “Like her?” She laid the lit- 
tle round photograph of her girl mother 
before him on the table. 

Loring’s contented, handsome coun- 
tenance underwent a peculiar change. 
His smile seemed to solidify, his gaze 
became slightly strained, yet he kept the 
grip on his self-control, 

“A beautiful face, indeed. 
relative?” 

“My mother.” She watched him qui- 
etly, “This was a little diary ; just a ree- 
ord of daily events in the old mining 
camp, but told whimsically, It gave me 
my first longing to come East. He 
seemed to care so much for New York.” 
She opened its pages thoughtfully. 

“Must you read it now?” he inquired, 
with one eye on the hall-open door. 

“Then you do remember it?‘ She 
glanced at the beads of glistening per- 
spiration on his smooth, pink forehead. 
“TI had no idea that it would be so casy 
to find you. I had planned ever so many 
ways. I knew the college you were 
from, you see, and I thought, at first, of 
tracing you through their records ; then 
of advertising for a lost father ——" 

“Don't you think that you are taking 
this rather for granted?” he asked 
plaintively. “While I should be more 
than proud—overjoyed, in fact—to dis- 
cover that the West had presented me 
with this untold wealth, yet I must deny 
the soft impeachment. I have never 
been West of the Mississippi but once in 
my life, and that was a few months ago, 
accompanied by Mrs. Loring.” 

She regarded him reflectively. 

“J don’t know as I blame you so very 
much, It is a shock, I know, but Soda 
Water Tom is alive, and Pop Willis, and 
Mrs. Lottie. The years aren't so very 
Jong, after all, you know, and people re- 
member things. I could send for 
them.” 


Amer 
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Loring’s brain was working alertly 
now. It flashed across his mind what a 
delightful surprise it would be to 
Adelaide, who would not permit him to 
handle any financial affairs for her, to 
discover he was the father and business 
adviser of the rich Mrs. Brooke Tur- 
ner, who would inherit the bulk of her 
husband's accruing wealth. 

“My dear,” he said adroitly, “this is 
all very sudden. You must be patient 
with me, if I seem doubtful when the 
gods place in my arms so bountiful a 
blessing—that I am staggered momen- 
tarily. Shall we join the others? Mrs. 
Loring is romantic enough to object to 
my sequestering myself in here with 
such an enchanting person as yourself.” 

“No, I want you to look me in the eyes 
and speak the truth.” Mariana’s own 
eyes held a dangerous glint in their dark, 
hazel depths. “You are a delinquent 
dad, you know, and you take this in such 
a debonair, don't-give-a-rap way, that 


you tempt me to expose you right here 
and now.” 


Loring immediately closed the door. 

“You must give me time to think this 
over and verify what you have said. 
Consider the shock to Mrs, Loring.” 

She shook her head at him reproach- 
fully. 

“After I came all this way to find 


“But now that you think you have, 
what do you propose doing about it?” 
He had fully recovered his bantering 
poise. “Have you prepared to trap fa- 
ther, so to speak, with some dramatic 
little exposé? I compliment you on your 
beauty and charm, my dear, You have 
stepped from an uncouth corner of the 
earth into the bosom of one of New 
York's most exclusive families, and are 
making good. Naturally, if you are my 
daughter, you have inherited aplomb and 
social tact. I trust you also inherit my 
distaste of public scandals.” 

“I want you to be glad that Tam your 
daughter,” she smiled back at him, “Am 
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I such a terrible child that you are 
ashamed of me?” 

“My dear, you are beautiful, but”— 
here he leaned one hand on the edge of 
the table, declaiming as if it were an 
after-dinner address—'but we all do in- 
discreet things when we are intoxicated 
by the wild, sweet wine of youth. Pos- 
sibly you may be the exquisite flower of 
my youthful sowing of the wind. I 
never heard of your existence, I swear, 
but I welcome you, I admire you, and T 
venture to trust that, for a while at least, 
we two may share this tender secret be- 
tween us. Why toss to the hoi polloi 

the tender flower of romance to be torn 
and trampled on——” 

“You mean you are afraid that I may 
tell the truth about this.” She met his 
eyes calmly, without compromise. “I 
don't think that I shall claim you, after 
all. I’m just a little bit ashamed of you, 
How would you like to wait all these 
years to find a father you could love and 
admire, and then just locate a pleasant, 
debonair party, who pats you on the 

: ‘Ah, yes, doubtless, pos- 

y. but run along, my dear, and don’t 
te a tactless, little nuisance.’ 

“Biut_can't you see that T must con- 


sider Mrs, ‘Loring’s feelings?” he 
pleaded. : 
“You've grown more considerate of 


women’s feel haven't you?” she 
said with a little half smile, “My mother 
died. But I will play fair with you. I've 
got something on Now, I'll give 
you something on me. 
Loring shuddered with both hands up. 
“For Heaven's sake, hush, Must you 
say such things? 
She leaned toward him confidentially, 
“T have killed Brooke Turner in cold 
blood.” 


CHAPTER [3 

Composedly, without raising her tone, 
or with any outward emotion, Mariana 
told him the exact circumstances that 
had led to her trip East, of Brooke's 
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berye to Pasagrande with Tom Moody, 
and giving her the chance to reach New 
York under the protection of his name, 

“A perfectly wild, fantastic, unneces- 
sary notion,” Loring pronounced it; 
“but romantic, even quixotic, very 
Brookelike. He must have felt instantly 
attracted to you. The wilderness com- 
plex—ah, how well I appreciate its ef- 
fect upon him! Lawless, primitive im- 
pulses let out from leash.” He helped 
himself meditatively to one of Turner's 
pet cigars from the bronze humidor on 
the desk, “Go on, my dear. And so 
you came East after the old gentleman’s 
money, The maneuvers of Mariana, 
n’est-ce pas?” 

“No, dad, I came to find you.” She 
looked at him dubiously, “And now T 
feel just like taking the first train back 
West. You know, after years of 
hoping and longing and expecting some- 
thing wonderful, it is a terrible 
disappointment to find you this kind of a 
person, and not even to be welcome.” 

“Nonsense,” he said gayly. “I am de- 


lighted with you. Only, we must exer- 
na peculiarly 
T may 


cise caution, You are i 
delicate position here ; 

rather preca 
turn you out without the itest_ com= 
punction, if he even guessed at this Tit- 
1 and Brooke are putting 


say a 


“I shouldn't care very much if he 
did,” Mariana replied. “I am disap- 
pointed, and T'd just as soon go back as 
not. I don’t want to play that I'm a 
widow any more.” She smiled over at 


You do. You actually enjoy the sen- 
sation of being thought Brooke Tur- 
ner’s widow, To the world, you are the 
‘one woman whom he really loved; you 
have been his wife. Etoile Lorimer is 
madly jealous of you. And, my dear, 
I think that you are subconsciously in 
love with Brooke himself. It is a 
fascinating study in love’s subtleties.” 
“Why should she be jealous of me?” 


she asked defiantly. “She was married 
and had no claim to him. I want you to 
tell me the truth about this. Thorndyke 
hints at some scandal over them—some- 
thing that happened at a country club— 
‘but he won't come straight out and tell 
me, and I want to know.” 

“But not here,” he protested cau- 
tiously. “Meet me to-morrow for tea. 
A quiet corner ; let me see; a place that 
is absolutely safe for us to be seen to- 
gether. Upon my word, you make me 
feel rejuvenated again, as if I were 
planning some delightful tryst. Meet 
me at the Mazarof tea room at five, 
‘Take a taxi up there.” He wrote the ad- 
dress on a slip of nete paper from the 
desk, just as Adelaide Loring came in 
with Thorndyke, her bright blue eyes 
filled with accusation, as they surveyed 
the two. 

“Tam going, Alfred; I have a severe 
,” she said pointedly. “Are 
you finding the intaglios interesting, 
dearest ?” 

“Just one second, my darling.” He 
lifted one hand to her in reproof. “I 
have been evolving a little period gown 
for Mrs. Brooke; something to wear 
to your dinner party a week from Fri- 
day. She needs translucent hues, aqua- 
marine, midnight blues, with just a 
touch of firefly gold. I am suggesting 
Hortense to carry it out; you must take 
her there yourself. Good night.” He 
bent over Mariana’s hand with an arch 
smile of mutual understanding. “You 
require symbolism to bring up your high 
lights, my dear. Avoid the obvious. I 
must wish dear old Dudley good nij 
He selected a couple more cigars, and 
left the room with an air of perfect 
nonchalance. 

“Good night, Mariana, 1 shall call 
you that, because I really loved Brooke.” 
‘Addie Loring smiled contentedly down 
at her companion. “Don't take Alfred 
seriously, He is always acting, and he 
is his own best audience. I have never 
met any one who enjoyed his own clev- 
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‘emess as he does. Good night, Thorny. 
Bring Mariana to tea soon, and see that 
she gets away from this morose atmos- 


As she left the room, Mariana started 
to follow, but Thorndyke detained her. 

“Just why did you choose to secrete 
yourself in here with that pompous 
Pierrot?” he asked carelessly. “I pre- 
sume you're planning to make use of 
him later on.” 

She smiled back at him with baffling 
misunderstanding. 

“He has really beautiful ideas on 
dress, don't you think so? And it’s very 
kind of him to take an interest in me. 
1 don’t think that Mrs. Loring minded, 
‘until you put the notion in her head.” 

Thorndyke laughed down at her, ad- 
miration in his sleepy, heavy-lidded eyes. 

“Why shouldn't I? I wanted to talk 
with you myself. You're looking very 
lovely and appealing to-night. How did 
you manage to drag the ancestral jewels 
out of beloved grandfather ?” 

“He offered them to me. I took only 
a few.” 

“Tf I fail to marry, you'll get them 
all, and something more ; does that ever 
occur to you?” 

“J don't care for jewelry.” She laid 
her hand ‘on the silver door knob, but 
he placed his over it, holding her. 

“Don’t go back in there. You'll only 
disturb them. Etoile is having a cheery 
little affair with Ted. Why do you avoid 
me?” 

“Do 1?” she parried. 
here a week.” 

“And I’ve seen you about three times, 
haven't I? Why aren’t you friendly to 

” 

“[ hardly know. Perhaps because you 
seem so bitter against Brooke, as if you 
were glad he was unfortunate.” 

“Unfortunate?” He lifted his eye- 
brows contemptuously. “That implies 
lack of personal responsibility, 1 think 
that Brooke got exactly what was coming 
to him, if that's what you mean, and I 


“I've only been 
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consider him a particular kind of rotter 
to have married you under the circum- 
tisess, Not Me what Uatorecita the 
provocation.” 

‘As he released her hand, the door 
opened, and Thorpe looked in anxiously. 

“Ah, pardon, but there’s some one on 
the telephone, asking for you, ma'am.” 

“For me?” Mariana’s expression was 
startlingly telltale. 
ma‘am. 


A party named 


she exclaimed, 
with thankful relief. “A friend of mine 
from Pasagrande.” 

“With news from Timothy Lee, pos- 
sibly,” Thorndyke suggested. 

She hurried from the room to the tel- 
ephone in the lower hall booth, where 
she could talk unheard, thrilled at the 
thought of Tom being in New York. 
Closing the library door noiselessly, 
‘Thorndyke lifted the receiver from the 
desk telephone, and listened in delib- 
erately. 

“Hello there, girl,” Tom's voice came 
over the wire, cheerful, low pitched, 
“Can you hear me? I’m in Chicago on 
my way East, Will hit New York some 
time to-morrow night. Can't tell you 
everything over the wire. Private busi- 
ness for Lee, understand? He's had an 


“Now hold together. He ain't hurt 
seriously. Smash-up in the car. He's 
in the hospital. They notified me, as his 
nearest friend, and I hopped right up to 
him in Butte.” 

“But you've left him there alone—" 

“He's all right, I tell you, only he's 
broke. Some one got his roll when he 
was unconscious. He'll come through. 
He asked me to come on to New York, 
so I'm on my way. I don't want to go 
to the house, I'll let you know as soon 
as I get in. Are you all right?” 

“Oh, yes; but wait a minute, Tom,” 
she begged. “What hospital is he in? 
Please tell me.” 
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“Lewis Memorial. Good-by. See you 
soon.” 

The voice stopped short, and she hung: 
up the receiver with trembling fingers. 
It seemed as if she could not go back to 
the others, to Thorndyke’s smiling, 
sneering face, to Turner's peering, 
quizzical eyes, and Etoile’s manner of 
half-amused tolerance. For a moment 
she leaned her head against her arm, 
down on the telephone stand, until 
‘Thorpe tapped gently on the glass door, 

“Beg pardon, ma'am, but Mr. Tur- 
ner's asking for you. Are you ill?” 

She liited a tear-wet face, tempted to 
confide in him. 

“Thorpe, please help me. I've got to 
send money West to-night. A dear 
friend has been hutt in a motor acci- 
dent. How can I send it, and where? 
T want to cash a check, a large one, and 
wire the money. And I don’t want Mr. 
Turner, or any one, to know. 

“[ understand perfectly, ma‘am.” 
Thorpe’s face was grave and sympa- 
thetic. “I trust that she is not seriously 
injured. You can’t cash a check any- 
where to-night. as it is Sunday. I'd sug- 
gest your mailing a check to-night, and 
then wiring that you have done so, to 
relieve any anxiety at the other end.” 

“Oh, of course,” she said with relief. 
“T can do that. After they have all 
gone, and Mr. Turner is in bed, get me 
‘a taxi at the side entrance, please, 


“Couldn't I do it for you, ma'am?” he 


irged. 

“No, I must go myself.” 

She rejoined the others, striving for 
self-control, It seemed hours instead 
of minutes before they left, and she 
said good night to Turner, A sense of 
guilt, a longing to confess everything, 
overcame her, as he smiled at her with 
mingling pride and satisfaction. 

“You're a thoroughbred, my dear; 
made every point. Good night. I 
wouldn't flatter Loring, however. A 
conceited porpoise. Can't bear him, 


Curious about Phelps thinking he had 
seen Brooke in Montana.” He balanced 
his eyeglasses musingly. “There's no 
possible outlet to that Jupiter mine, is 
there? No cross section he might have 
landed in and escaped through?” 

“Not unless he fell through to China,” 
Mariana answered seriously. “And, if 
he had escaped, don’t you think the very 
first thing he would have done would 
have been to notify me?” 

“He might not. My experience as a 
lawyer has been that a person whois 
untrue to his trust in one instance is li- 
able to be in others. Supposing”—he 
dipped into his hypothesis with zest— 
“supposing a man married in haste, from 
impulse and natural attraction, a beau- 
tiful girl like yourself, entirely out of 
his own orbit—meaning not the slight- 
est disparagement to you, my dear, 
But a man like Brooke, somewhat un- 
scrupulous, finding himself, to all ap- 
pearances, dead, might take the oppor- 
tunity of escaping from an awkward sit- 
nation, and go away under another 
name. Another supposition, since you 
persist in thinking him innocent, is this: 
there have been numberless cases on rec- 
ord where a man meets with a sudden 
accident, loses his memory, and ram- 
bles away from his friends and family.” 

Mariana listened intently. Unwit- 
tingly, he had unfolded a way out of 
the tangle for Brooke, She would tell 
Tom when he arrived, she thought. It 
might not be so hard to resurrect a de- 
parted husband, if one merely went 
about it in a logical way. 

she came downstairs half an 
hour later, Thorpe met her at the 
servants’ entrance on the side street. 

“I had him wait halfway down the 
block for you, ma’am,” he whispered, 
“as an extra precaution, since Mr. 
Thorndyke is still in Mr. Turner's 
rooms, Hadn’t you better take Jessie 
with you, ma’am? I'll gladly call her.” 

“No,” she insisted, “I want to go 
alone. I'll only be a few moments.” 
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She walked down the quiet, deserted 
street to the waiting taxi, and gave the 
order to drive to the nearest telegraph 
office. It gave her a feeling of adven- 
ture to be out alone after dark in New 
York, She had made out the check to 
Timothy Lee, the first that she had used 
from her new check book, and had 
written a few, hurried lines to Brooke: 


This is really your money, not mine. 1 
beg you to use it freely, I'm sorry I wrote 
you that last Ictter. I was so worried over 
what Thorndyke had told me—I mean, of 
people who had seen and recognized you out 
West, when here I had been representing 
you as a perfectly good, dead husband. It 
was very embarrassing, and, besides, Mrs. 
Lorimer acted as if I had jumped her claim, 
so to speak, and that made me furious, Of 
course, Timothy, I haven't any real right to 
you, but T am making believe so seriously, 
that I almost believe it is true sometimes, 
Please, please get well, and use all of this 
money. T've got as much again in the 
bank, and Mr. Turner told me I could have 
‘more when I needed it. 

She sent him a check for ten thou- 
sand dollars as freely and recklessly as 
if it had been for ten. After mailing 
the letter, she sent off her telegram, 


Mailing check for ten thousand. Courage’ 
and love. Mariana, 

‘On second thought, she crossed out 
Jove” and inserted “sympathy.” It was 
a relief to get them both off. When the 
taxi turned again into the familiar side 
street she forgot to stop it halfway, and 
it drew up to the side entrance. 

As she stood for a moment paying 
the charge, Thorndyke watched her 
from the opposite corner, where he 
waited for alate bus. On second thought 
he hailed the same taxi, as it turned 
into Fifth Avenue, and rode to the club, 
making certain inquiries of the driver, 
and receiving satisfactory answers un- 
der the stimulus of a five-dollar bill. 
The young lady had sent off a telegram. 
She had asked how long it took for 
mail to reach Butte City, Montana. 
‘That was all, excepting, if the gentle~ 
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man was interested further, he had a 
friend working at that night branch of 
the telegraph company. It was easy to 
get a look at the duplicate messages be- 
fore they were filed. 

‘Thorndyke took him up on the offer. 
And that was all, except for a faint im- 
pression of reversed handwriting, which 
Thorndyke had been at some pains to 
secure from the desk blotter in Brooke’s 
old room, after seeing Mariana safely 
out of the house. A check had been 
made out to the order of Timothy Lee 
for ten thousand dollars, signed “Mari- 
ana Turner.” It was a most valuable 
and unexpected addition to the mass of 
evidence he was accumulating against 
Brooke's Western widow, 


CHAPTER X. 


In keeping her appointment with 
Loring the following afternoon, Mari- 
ana had one particular object in view: 
to learn from him the truth about Etoile 
and Brooke, what had been the nature 
of her hold over him, what was the 
cause of the scandal at the country club, 
and whether there had been any direct 
connection between what happened there 
that night and Brooke’s trouble with 
Dudley Turner the following day, 
Leaving the house for her usual aft- 
ernoon walk up to the Park, she took a 
taxi to the Mazarof tea room. It oc- 
cupied the two lower floors of an old- 
fashioned, brown-stone, remodeled house 
in the upper Sixties off Park Avenue. 
‘There was no trade sign outside. Cur- 
tains of dull, green-gold metal mesh 
hung in straight lines over the windows. 
Within, the severity of the decorations 
and furnishings was almost monastic. 
The walls were covered with a rough, 
stucco finish, overlaid with painted sea 
sand in curious designs, The floor, too, 
was sanded. There was an almost peas- 
antlike simplicity about the service 
china, the hare, painted tables, except 
for the linen napery embroidered in 
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richly colored silks. A few people, scat- 
tered at the tables, smoked in silence 
over their tea. 

Mariana recognized her father as 
soon as she entered. He sat at a round 
table at the end of the low-ceiled room, 
conversing with « beautiful, grave-eyed, 

i woman who 


smoked, listening to him without > 
parent interest. Leading Mariana up a 
small, circular staircase, he took a re- 
served table near the windows in the 
front, upper room. 

“She is an amazing woman, the 
Princess Nadesha Mazarof, married to 
Cyril Mazarof, a left-handed cousin of 
the late czar. Now, behold, the whirl- 
wind has passed over her, and she has 
this tea room. And does she repine and 
curse fate? Not at all. She is a beau- 
tiful fatalist. My dear, you must study 
her angle on life.” 

“Where's the prince ?” asked Mariana. 

“Tut! Nobody inquires after him. 
‘He may be dead, or in exile, or disguised 
as an ardent follower of Lenin. Who 
cares, so long as he does not disturb 
this new cycle of existence for her? I 
am certain, if I were free, I should be- 
come addicted to Nadesha and her cult 
of passivity. She is like an up-to-date 
sibyl. What was it that Koko sang in 
the ‘Mikado?’ ‘There's a fascination 
frantic, in a ruin that’s romantic,” I for- 
get; that is before your time, Columbine. 
A very pretty name for you, by the 
way,” he beamed at her admiringly. 
“Columbine-Colorado, apt, euphonious, 
much better than Mariana. Whatever 
possessed them to name you that, I won- 
der?” 

Mariana lifted her long, dark lashes 
to mect his eyes, a wistful shadow 
haunting her own. 

“*“He cometh bie she said,’” she 
quoted. — Perhaps ‘was—senti- 
mental. “I like this Bee She glanced 
about her at the peculiar color scheme 
of the walls; strange, coral reds, and 
iridescent blues and greens, against 
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flat, Byzantine backgrounds of dull gold. 
“It's rather odd, our meeting here, isn’t 
it? Having a ‘secret conference with 
one’s own father! Do you know why I 
came?” 


She made a delightfully attractive pic- 
ture, he thought, in her new afternoon 
costume of beige silk, touched discreetly 
in black, the close, black turban with its 
hand-made veil of dyed lace thrown back 
from her lovely, eager face. 

. First, I have heard 


you know. Brooke has been in an auto- 
mobile accident, and is in the hospital 
at Butte City. Tom is on his way East; 
arrives here to-night.” 

Loring regarded her with tragic help- 
lessness. 

“You're going to turn into a very un- 
pleasant little party, if you keep this 
sort of thing up,” he protested. “If you 
have shocking news, trim it, my dear; 
soften the blow. Don’t lunge, conversa- 
tionally ; learn to fence. This is very 
distressing and alarming for you. Sup- 
posing Brooke were to die—I mean be- 
fore you—er—consummate the mar- 


“Oh, but I’m not really married to 
him; { thought I told you that,” she 
interposed quickly, “I did tell you. You 
didn’t understand me.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have no 
legal hold on him whatever?” he de- 
manded. “That there was never any 
ceremony of any kind between you?” 

“Nothing.” She shook her head 
thoughtfully. “He just gave me this 
ring, and registered in the old hotel 
book a year back.” 

“And there was never any love affair 
Sigal you?” he probed with infinite 


Beis whock et heed again positively. 

“Never. We arranged everything in 
one day—my coming East here, and tak- 
ing his name until I could find you. 
She smiled across the table at him, 
Fingering over the fascinating trick of 


pouring Russian tea from the burnished 
copper pot, balanced on its metal stand. 
"Thad io idea it would be so easy.” 3 

“Don't tell this to any one,” Loring 
advised uneasily. “In case Brooke's 
death should become a fact, you might 
still stay on here, as you are, indefinitely. 
Turner seems to like you. I think he 
‘enjoys matching you against Etoile.” 

“And that is the second reason why } 
met you here to-day.” Mariana said, 
leaning her elbows on the table and bal- 
ancing her cup. “Tell me everything 
that you know about the talk around 
Etoile and Brooke. What was it all 
about ?” 

“You're crude,” he sighed back at her, 
helping himself to the tiny triangles of 
orange with a clove in each. “I shall 
have to teach you finesse in attack, I 
don’t know myself what actually hap- 
pened. Jack Lorimer and Thorndyke 
were friends, while Brooke always had 
the old man’s confidence, and had been 
his favorite of the two grandsons. 
Thorndyke’s father never amounted to 
anything; just dwindled away what 
money he had, and propitiously broke his 
neck polo playing. Brooke's father, Tal- 
bot Turner, made money out of every- 
thing he touched, a young wizard with 
uncrring instinct, second edition of old 
Dudley. Brooke came into one fortune 
when he was twenty-one, spent it like 
throwing crumbs to the gold fish, de- 
manded more, and found he couldn't 
touch the principal left him by his father 
until he was thirty. If you're tactful, my 
dear, you will get a third of that.” 

“I will not,” she returned calmly. 
“You don’t know me one single bit, dad, 
if you think I'm here after money.” 

“Well, it is more than a trifle. With 
accrued interest, it should amount to sev- 
eral millions—merely your share, I 
mean. Why not let well enough alone? 
That is my paternal advice, Columbine. 
Look charming and say nothing. Mar- 
yelous diplomacy. Brooke must have, to 
say the least, the friendliest feeling to- 
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ward you, or he would never have per- 
mitted you to come East and use his 
name, posing as his widow, unless—and 
this is a thought—possibly he did it to 
confuse and irritate the old man and 
‘Thorndyke. You have assuredly non- 
plused Thorndyke.” 

“{ don’t like or trust him.” 

“Who does? Now, if you don’t want 
to confide in me, that is your own affair, 
hut I would suggest that you let matters 
drift, and when the time arrives, and you 
come into this money, I shall be very 
proud and happy to act as your financial 
adviser.” 

Mariana’s eyes gleamed with sup- 
pressed amusement as she listened. 

“[ don't doubt it in the least, dad. 
You're a delightful old schemer.” 

Diplomat, my dear,” he corrected 
airily. “Not at all. Some one must 
look after these things. Why not T, 
when it is the welfare of my own dangh- 
ter that is involved? And I shall enjoy 
saying very casually to Adelaide, who 
will not trust me with her affairs, that 
my time will be more fully occupied in 
the management of my daughter's 
estate.’ 

“And if I tell Mr. Turner the truth, 
you will disown me, won't you?” She 
smiled at him over the rim of her tea- 


cup, 
“T shall he grieved and disappointed 
in your failure to accept conditions as 


ll, I shall not accept them,” she 
answered quietly, “I like to make my 
own conditions. Go on about Etoile and 
Brooke, It is getting late.” 

“The woman complex over a sus- 
pected rival,” he mused, “There's 
nothing to tell, my dear. Brooke had 
been engaged to her. She is rich in her 
own right, and could marry whom she 
chose. She jilted him for Lorimer, who 
was rather the continental type, didn't 
care for work, expected to handle all her 
money, and found out too late that it 
was tied up in a trust fund until she was 
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twenty-hve, with Turner as guardian, 
‘They put in rather a tempestuous year 
abroad, and came back home broke, after 
more funds, Turner refused to make 
any big advance on Etoile’s yearly in- 
come, and she began to be seen around 
with Brooke, Lorimer was jealous, hot- 
headed, perhaps a little doubtful about 
being retained as her husband, and, well, 
luck was on his side. He surprised them 
together at the Ravensdale Contry 
reg 


“What of it? T don't see anything 
terrible in his meeting her at some coun- 
try club for dinner or to dance.” 

“Tt was around one a. m. Etoile had 
gone out there to meet friends, she told 
him, When she failed to return, he fol- 
lowed her. They were not at the club 
house, but at a small shack, used by fish- 
ermen, down along the shore. Nobody 
knows what happened. Lorimer sur- 
prised them there, and there was a fight 
between the two men, Brooke knocked 
the husband out, and narrowly escaped a 
murder charge.”* 

“Still anything might have happened, 
and Brooke not guilty. It’s all so ri- 
diculous,” she protested with wide, in- 
dignant eyes. “A man meets a woman 
in a seashore shack after dark, and the 
world comes to an end. I'd like to face 
Etoile Lorimer, and get the truth.”” 

“My dear, you have the ingenuous de- 
duction of a female assistant district at- 
torney,” said Loring. “Lorimer is dead ; 
Etcile is silent ; and Brooke, if he were 
alive, would never commit himself. He 
said nothing, and when a gentleman 
takes that stand, you may rest assured 
that he is shielding some fair delin- 
quent” 

“T don't believe it.” Mariana drew on 
hher long gloves serenely. “I think that 
they framed Brooke between them, 
‘You're awfully romantic, dad. I know 
more about this than you do, and T be- 
lieve it was a guilty conscience that 
brought Etoile hack to square things up 
with Brooke.” 


E 


“Etoile? Does any woman ever com- 
mit herself?" he smiled. “I have discov- 


ered, in my long, social experience, that 
the grand symphony of life is set to the 
keynote of personality, Take a girl like 

you get no sense of har- 


Etoile, and 


odalisque type. She is rapacious; she is 
‘extravagant ; and she is a gambler. She 
has stood higher losses than any other 
‘woman in the younger married set. She 
gambled abroad until Jack brought her 
Back to get more money out of old Tur- 
ner, Now that Jack is dead, and she has 
come into her fortune, she is playing the 
market, through Thorndyke, to the limit. 
It is the keynote to her whole character ; 
the gambling instinct.” 

“You know, that is the best lead 
you've given me. I almost believe you 
‘do care a little bit about me, or you 
would never help me even this much.” 
‘She smiled at him as she rose to leave, 
a little wistfulness in her manner. 

“Care for you, Columbine?” He 
gazed down at her sentimentally. “I 
dare not say all I think as yet, but Tam 
proud of you, of your courage and faith 
in coming on here, and your leniency, 
too. You could have made things very 
unpleasant for me with Adelaide.’ 

“But I won't. Good-by.” She gave 
him her hand frankly. “I'll get a taxi 
and go on home alone. Let's have tea 
here again, T'l call you my privy coun- 
cil 


‘Delightful.” He met her raillery 
with relief. “Cheer up, my dear, and re- 
member the Spanish proverb: ‘Patience 
and shuffle the cards.’” 

She encountered the tolerant, imper- 
sonal gaze of the Princess Nadesha, as 
she left the tea shop, and wondered how 
her father had accounted for her pres- 
ence there to meet him. Walking over 
to the corner of Park Avenue, she hailed 
a taxi, and rode back home. She had 
earned even more than she had hoped 
for, concerning Etoile. Still she had 
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faith in Brooke, in what he had written 
to her about his trouble in New York. 
It thrilled her when she recalled what 
Loring had said about him. She had 
never thought of Brooke as being 
wealthy. And he had handed it all over 
to her, his opportunities and inheritance, 
as if it had been some toy to please her, 
and had taken his own way West alone 
into the path of the sun, If he should 
die, what was that Loring had sug- 
gested? She frowned over it now. If 
he were to dic, then she would inherit 
her full share of the estate as widow, if 
she kept silent. 

‘The thought was a spur in the oppo- 
site direction. She pictured Brooke him- 
self, lying at that instant in some strange 
hospital, perhaps fatally injured. Down 
the side streets, as she passed, the sunset 
shone relly across the Hudson, with the 
high buildings and distant Palisades in 
dark sithouete. It lured her West. She 
could go. There was nothing to hinder 
her drawing a check for herself. and go- 
ing on to Brooke. But then what? she 
asked herself. He might believe that 
she had done it through sheer cowardice, 
fearing to lose by his death, unless she 
could prove their marriage. 

He had never spoken one word of love 
to her, never passed beyond the imper- 
sonal with her during their talks in those 
three enchanted days, yet she knew he 
cared. It was a mystical, wordless se- 
cret between them, a current of strange, 
resistless attraction free from time or 
space, a covenant of surety, 

She would wait until she had seen 
Tom that night, on his arrival from the 
West. If he said that Brooke was 
dangerously hurt, she could catch the 
night train out of New York, and hold 
to the trail until she was beside him. 
And afterward, if he lived and still pre- 
ferred the hazard of the chariot of the 
sun, he should not drive the perilous 
course alone, not if she went to the Ori- 
ent with him and shared his exile. This 
she told herself over and over, until the 
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taxi stopped before the Turner resi- 
dence, and she passed the three doors 
that always amused her with their pon- 
derous inhospitality. 

“There’s been two phone calls for 

you, ma‘am.” Thorpe imparted the in- 
formation in an undertone. “Mr. 
Moody says will you kindly call him at 
Bryant nine-nine-nine-o.” 
i thank you, Thorpe,” She smiled 
radiantly at him. “Could you give me 
the connections upstairs, please? I'd 
rather talk there.” 

A few moments later Tom's voice 
came to her over the wire. He had a1 
rived around four, he said, had located, 
for the time being, at a handy hostelry 
near the station. When could he see 
her?” 

She considered for a moment, The 
last twenty-four hours had made her re- 
sourceful, She would walk up Fifth 
Avenue with the dog, she told him, and 
weet him at Fifty-eighth Street. 

She fastened the leash on Pepper's 
collar, and left the house unseen, while 
‘Thorpe was engaged downstairs prepar- 
ing Mr. Turner’s dinner, It was better 
this way, she argued to herself, to see 
Tom and have it over. Then, if she 
did have to leave that night, she would 
have time to prepare for the long trip 
West. He had brought her some spe- 
cial word from Brooke, she felt positive ; 
perhaps he had even sent for her to 
come to him of his own free will, She 
hurried up the half-deserted Avenue, 
and saw the tall, familiar, slouchy figure 
ahead of her long before she came to 
the appointed place of meeting. 


CHAPTER XL 


‘When she returned, nearly an hoar 
later, she tried to enter as noiselessly as 
possible, but Thorpe appeared at the 
closing of the inner doors, regarding her, 
it seemed, with a reproachful air. 

“I did not know you had gone out 
again, ma'am, and I served your tray 
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-about fifteen minutes since. Ive been at 


back at him from the staircase. 
care if it is a little cold. I had to see 
Mr. Moody, and he’s a little bit shy 


about coming here. We just walked 
slowly iowa trom thir Park wit Pep- 
per. He's known me ever since I was 
born.” 

‘Thorpe showed visible signs of reef 
at the explanation. 

“It's kind of you to tell me, ma’am,” 
he said. “I can't help feeling nervous, 
since { know you are not familiar with 
T feel responsible, some way. 
you hear how your friend 
came out from the accident?” 

She stared down at him blankly for 
a moment before she remembered. 

“Oh, yes. You see, Mr. Moody had 
just left there, and he assures me things 
are not nearly so serious as I feared. 
Did Mr. Turner miss me while I was 


ma’am. He’s been resting, 
mostly, to-day. He's always overtired 
on Mondays.” 

She passed on upstairs, two flights, 
and gained her own rooms with relaxed 
tension. It had been wonderful meet- 
ing Tom again, seeing the surprise in his 
eyes at her improvement. 

“Not altogether the new clothes, 
neither,” he said generously. “You've 
caught the step down here already, 
haven't you?” 

“Tell me about Timothy,” she urged, 
tucking one hand happily around his 
arm, as if they had been strolling down 
the road to Umbrella Rock instead of to- 
ward Fifty-ninth Street. “I've heen so 
worried, I wanted to go straight out to 
him.” 

“You did?” He looked down at her 
searchingly. “That's funny. First thing 
he said when he woke up in the hospital 
was: ‘Tell her 1 didn’t die.” Must have 
meant you. 

“If he's very seriously injured, I shall 
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leave to-night.” She tried to keep her 
voice steady. “Tell me all about it, 
Tom.” 

‘Tom had grinned widely and thought- 
fully to to himself, and had assured her that 
injuries were not dangerous. 
x cane of weeks in bed, and he would 
‘be on the mend, 

“Well, I'm glad I wrote to him, any- 
way.” She hesitated over telling Tom 
that she had sent the check, That was 
her secret and Brooke's. They had 
reached the Park with Pepper straining 
to run on forbidlen grass. She must 
not go tar, she said. They could sit 
down and talk here for just a few min- 
tutes. Tom took the first stone bench. 

He had spoken in an undertone, but 
with a clea: Western conciseness and 
brevity that carried, as he explained why 
he had taken the trip East. 

“T got nearer to him those two days 
in the hospital than I ever had in three 
years, He talked straight to me, the way 
‘a man does who has come pretty close to 
the big finish, And he’s worried over 
you, But he’s roped hand and foot, hog 
tied, and he can't do anything himself. 
So T came on, because I think that you 
and me are going to pull this thing off, 
Mariana.” 

“T’'ll do anything in the world to help 
him,” she said quickly, earnestly. “What 
is it, Tom?” 

“Yes, I thought you would.” He took: 
his time, choosing his words. “Evidence 
is all that convicts a man in court. These 
people down here—Turner and Brooke’s 
cousin, what's his name, Thorny he calls 
him—have got something on him, some- 
thing big enough to send him up. ‘They: 
got three forged checks, canceled, signed 
with Dudley Turner's name, and Tur- 
ner says he never wrote the signatures.” 

“I know all about it,” she interrupted 
eagerly. “Brooke wrote and told me.” 

“Did he?” Tom looked at her again 
searchingly, “He’s a wise one, laying 
down his cards like that so they couldn’t 
spring anything on you. I like him for 
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it, Well, then, you know what I’ve come 
for. I know that I can tell a forgery 
quicker than any other man, because I've 
made them better myself. I want to get 
a chance to examine those checks, and I 
want specimens of handwriting ; this fel- 
low Thorny’s and the old man’s, Can 
you get them for me?” 

She told him she had no idea where 
the canceled checks would be; probably 
at the downtown office. 

“Yes,” Tom agreed slowly, “quite 
likely he'd let those get into the general 
shuffle. Brooke tells me he keeps them, 
with other important papers and files, in 
a small, narrow, steel safety vault that 
he’s had built in his own bedroom, 
handylike, since he had the stroke, Ii 
T was to get in that vault, I'd look for 
a regular-sized envelope, marked, but 
put away in the safest place of all.” 

“Perhaps it has been destroyed, now 
that they think he’s dead,” Mariana had 
suggested. “I know the safety vault, It 
used to be a closet.” 

“Then half the work’s done,” He had 
regarded her admiringly, “And I don’t 
think we'll have to drill, either. I want 
you to start in helping the old man with 
his secretarial work, see? He’s going to 
trust you, and send yoa often to that 
vault to save himself steps, and some 
day you'll lay your hand on what I'm 
after. T’'ll hang around until that hap- 
pens, When it does, you touch the 
wire at my hotel, and I'll come pronto. 
If I can prove what | think, we'll head 
the boy back this way.” 

She felt clear-headed and quiet- 
nerved, as one who had taken up some 
sacred charge. That night she planned 
how she would succeed in gaining free 
access to the safety vault. It tad bea 
built in since Brooke's leaving for the 
West. Thorndyke knew the coml 
tion, and Turner. Suspicious and irri 
ble, the old man would not permit any 
ordinary secretary's handling his confi- 
dential cases, Yet she had the most per- 
fect confidence in her being able to win 
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his consent to her helping him. There 
were hours every day when he sat alone 
in his study, dozing on the couch or 
reading, restiess and tired of remaining 
indoors. A drive in a closed limousine, 
now and then, was the closest he came 
to outdoor exercise. She had avoided 
accompanying him on these outings, but 
now she saw another way to make her- 
herself companionable to him. 

In the days following her talk with 
Tom, she felt delighted at the ground 
she gained, and at Thorndyke’s evident 
annoyance, Turner welcomed her ad- 
vances of helpfulness with a nervous 
tolerance at first. 

“Can you put things back where you 
get them from?” he had demanded. “I 
hate meddling and carelessness. Rather 
do it myself.” 

Gradually, she was delighted to see, 
the began to depend upon her, to trust her 
more. She would read the daily report 
that came from the downtown office to 
him, the special correspondence he pre- 
ferred to oversee, the first briefs on new 
cases, accumulated evidence on current, 
pending ones. She learned to choose the 
sections of the daily paper he enjoyed, 
and to read aloud to him from maga- 
zines and books, until his restlessness 
passed away and he could sleep. 

“How long has Brooke been dead?” 
he startled her by asking abruptly one 
day 


y. 
“Why, since April; almost six 
months,” She bit her under lip as she 
bent over a sheaf of legal papers. 
“Humph, Too soon for you to get 
out in society, You're looking pale. I 
don't like it. Stay around the house too 
much. We'll go up to Shadowbrook the 
fifteenth, Tell Thorpe to get ready.” 
‘This hurried her in her search for the 
canceled checks, She had looked 
through his personal files and found 
nothing. Once when he had given her 
the small key to the steel drawer in the 
center of the vault, she had managed 
to hunt rapidly among the things he had 
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placed there for special safety, and had 
not found what she sought. She dared 
not risk speaking to him about them in 
any way, and yet she longed to, to dis- 
cover if he had destroyed them after the 
discovery of Brooke’s death. 

It was Thorndyke, himself, who 
finally gave her the right lead uncon- 
sciously, She was sitting at the old 
man’s personal desk, checking up the 
monthly financial report, when Thorn- 
dyke entered, He was evidently pleased 
to have surprised her alone. 

“Mr. Turner has gone for a motor 
ride,” she said, hardly glancing up at 


“Yes? How intensely preoccupied we! 
are. Just why the reason for this daily: 
indusiry, I wonder?” He took the 
winged armchair nearer the desk. and 
sat down indolently. 

“Y'm tired of doing nothing, and I 
like to help him.” 

“T've invited you out numberless 
times, and you refuse. There are plenty 
of places where you could go, and you 
won't. I think you're a crafty little 
devil, Mariana, You're trying to cut me 
out with dear old grandfather.” 

“We're going up to Shadowbrook the 
fifteenth.” She stepped to the vault to 
get a certain file for comparison, Thorn- 
dyke watched her with keen curiosity, as 
she turned the combination with deft, 
quick fingers, and opened the door. “Is 
it really beautiful up there?” 

“Great. Berkshires, Splendid isola- 
tion with exclusive neighbors. Very op- 
portune time for you, as Aunt Pam is 
due for her annual call.” 

“Who is she? I've never heard of 
her.” Mariana’s voice came from the 
vault, 

“Lady Wimbledon ; the only member 
of the family who attained the nobility ; 
my father's sister. She's as welcome to 
grandfather as hay fever. Brilliant, 
though; you'll probably like her; and 
she can swing you over a good many 
hurdles, if she takes a fancy to you, 


, 


— 


She doesn’t like me, and she never be- 
lieved Brooke was guilty.” 

“Neither do I,” Mariana returned 
promptly. “I will never believe it.” 

He followed her to the narrow, steel 
doorway, the color rising darkly to his 
face. In the light of the one electric 
light, her face had never seemed so 
provocatively lovely or perverse. 

“You don’t believe me, either? Sup- 
posing I were to prove it to you; what 
then? Would I be in better favor with 
your royal highness?” 

She shook her head scornfully, her 
mind suddenly seeing the opportunity 
that opened wide before her, if she could 
have the strategy and nerve to carry it 
through with him. 

“T don't believe that Brooke ever was 
guilty of forgery. He may have been 
reckless and wrong in everything else, 
but T know that he never would have 
done such a thing; he couldn't have. He 


. “Not 
Brooke, the faultless one, the favorite? 
You're a little fool over him, like every 
other woman, even with him dead. I 
suppose you'll spend the rest of your 
life tending the ever-burning lights on 
his shrine.” 

She smiled back at him over one 
shoulder. 

“You're jealous of him even now, 
aren't you?” she said. 

“T'm not jealous, I like justice, even 
to myself.” He stepped’ beside her 
within the vault. “You think you are 
in Turner’s confidence now, don’t you? 
Well, T'll teach you something that he 
has not, See here.” 

He pressed the upper, left-hand cor- 
ner of an apparently smooth section of 
steel at one side of the drawers. It re- 
leased a secret spring, sliding back, and 
revealing a circular disk. This he 
turned with familiarity until a round 
door swung outward. The space inside 
was hardly more than a foot square. 

“I found this out from Layton,” he 
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said. “The old man trusted him once 
when he thought he was dying. His 
will lies in here, and other papers of 
special value, and this.” He selected an 
envelope from a number held together 
by a rubber band. Marked in pencil 
across the outside was Brooke's name, 

“Too bad to destroy such touching 
faith,” he added, drawing from the enve- 
lope three folded, narrow strips, can- 
celed checks, and, handing them to 
her, “but there they are, made out to 
the order, as you see, of Brooke Tur- 
ner, and signed by Dudley Turner, en- 
dorsed on the back by Brooke, and de- 
posited to his own, personal account. 
‘They amount to exactly forty thousand 
dollars, and he failed to account in any 
manner for how this money was dis- 
Posed of inside of twenty-four hours. 
He drew out the full amount on his 
own check, and refused to tell what he 
did with the money.” 

“T suppose he thought he could cover 
it, if Mr. Turner would let him have 
some of his own money in trust—I 
mean the money his father left him.” 
She spoke slowly, to gain time, striving 
to think how she could retain the checks 
without his knowing it. She had been 
unable to detect the way he had opened 
the disk combination, In another mo- 
ment he would replace them, and she 
would be helpless to recover them for 
Tom. 

“Then I have convinced you at last.” 
He forgot everything in the triumph 
of the moment. “Do you think it has 
teen easy for me to wait for this, to 
have you think me a rotter, trying to 
Macken his character to you when he 
is dead? 1 can't bear to have you waste 
your glorious young life in hero wor- 
ship of him, Mariana, and hate me.” 

She looked up into his eyes, holding 
him with the yielding intensity of her 
own gaze. 

id 


“I’m sorry, Thorndyke,” she 
As his arms closed about her, she hid 


softly. “I'm afraid you were right. 
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her face against his shoulder, avoiding 
his seeking lips. In her hand, behind 
her back, she held the three checks. As 
he drew her nearer, whispering passion- 
ately of his love for her, she let one of 
the checks fall to the floor behind her. 

“You little wilderness witch,” he said 
between set teeth. “You've held your- 
self away from me until I'm mad about 
you. You're clever; Heavens, but 
you're clever! But I’ve suspected you 
‘ever since you came. You've been play- 
ing some sort of a double game——” 

The sound of a door opening in the 
study stopped him. He released her 
instantly and she slipped the remaining 
checks back into his hand. Shutting off 
the light, she stepped out into the room. 
Tt was Thorpe with her mail. 

“T thought you'd be anxious over this 
one, ma’am,” he said, selecting the one 
postmarked Butte. “Anything you'd 
like, ma'am? Mr. Turner just came 
in” 


“Nothing, thanks, Thorpe,” she 
smiled back at him, 

After he had gone Thorndyke stepped 
from the darkened vault, and resumed 
his seat before Turner entered. The 
old man gave them both a keen, scruti- 
nizing glance. Apparently Thorndyke 
was absorbed in the court reports. 
Mariana rose with her work com- 
pleted. 

“Had a nice ride?” she asked. “I've 
finished everything, and I'm going up 
for my lunch now.” 

She stepped back into the vault with 
papers and files to replace, and, holding 
her breath, she bent in the darkness and 
found the slip she had let fall. It took 
all the courage she possessed to pass 
them both with a smile on her way out, 
to. meet Thorndyke’s knowing glance 
with one of veiled encouragement. But 
she held the one check fast in her hand, 
and when she had gained her own room 
she opened it up. It was the one made 
out for twenty thousand dollars. 

In her trunk she had hidden away 


the other necessary signatures for com- 
parison, Brooke’s, Turner’s, and one of 
Thorndyke’s own. She had selected 
them carefully from old papers in the 
files, Sealing all together in an enve- 
lope, she planned to see Tom that after- 
noon when there was no chance of 
Thorndyke foliowing her, and place the 
evidence in his hands, 

Thorpe brought up her tray as usual. 
He glanced at her white face with 
solicitude. 

“If you'll pardon my mentioning it, 
ma'am, you're looking very tired. Did 
you notice the parcel I laid on your 
desk? It came this morning from Mrs. 
Lorimer by messenger.” 

She unwrapped it wonderingly after 
fhe had gone, Just what could Etoile 
be sending to her as a gift, she thought 
until the last fold of paper revealed 
a photograph framed in silver, a head 
of Brooke himself. Diagonally across 
‘one lower corner was inscribed: 

“Yours, Brooke.” 

With it came a brief note. 


‘My Dear: I cannot but feel this should 
be yours, not Believe me to be your 
devoted friend, Erowe Loniacex. 


‘The food on the tray lay untouched. 
Gazing at the face in the frame, as she 
had set it before her on the desk, Mari- 
ana felt a strange, inward revulsion of 
feeling toward the original. She had 
jeopardized everything to get what Tom 
needed in order to clear Brooke's name, 
because she loved him. She did not at- 
tempt to disguise this to herself now. 
She had felt, a few minutes before, as 
if she could have faced any danger, any 
peril for herself, if only she might be 
able to help him. Now she felt that 
this girl held the prior right to him, if 
he did return. It faced her there in 
his own handwriting: 

“Yours, Brooke.” 

The brevity itself was damming, im- 
plying that there was no need for any 
further acknowledgment between them. 
He was hers. If he came back to New 
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York, it would be Etoile who would 
claim him. 


‘The temptation came to her to replace 
the forged check, not to give it to Tom. 
She opened Brooke’s letter with cold 
finger tips. From the folded, inner 
pages there fell her own check to him, 
unused, rejected. She glanced at the 
opening lines. 

‘The chariot of the sun appears to have 
taken its first smash-up. Barring a couple of 
broken ribs, and general bruises, 1 am still 
here, longing to sce you more than any. 

ing in the world. I blame myself for 
pute you into this difficult situation, I 
wanted 10 help you, and now I seem to have 
put you in for anything they choose to land 
‘on you for. Don't take any chances. Tom 
has left for New York. I urged him to go 
so that you would have him, at least, to 
turn to in an emergency. But don't do any- 
thing with the idea of helping me, You 
can't. What is to be, will be. You know, 
1 am a good deal of a fatalist. You can't 
take life and twist it into any shape you 
prefer— 

She stopped reading and smiled at the 
portrait. Around four would be the best 
time to see Tom, she decided. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Her great concern during the follow- 
ing days was the avoidance of Thorn- 
dyke. “Confident that he had at last 
broken through her reserve, he became 
suddenly urgent in his demands, beg- 
ging her to meet him away from the 
Turner residence, to drive with him in 
his car, anythmg to sce her alone. 

“You're abominably aggravating,” he 
told her sullenly. “You shut yourself 
out of every pleasure, What's the 
merry idea?” 

“There's nowhere I care to go. Be- 
sides, I’m still in mourning.” 

“You mean you are—technically.” 
His eyes surveyed her with lazy infer- 
ence, “You know that I am the one 
person who has detected your true 
nature, and I adore you for it, that 
sleeping-tigress trait, treacherous as the 

very devil, and uncertain. To others 
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you are a demure, charming little widow, 
dependent, appealing, while to me you 
are the cleverest little super-confidence 
artist I have ever run across. If I 
wasn’t in love with you, I'd smash you 
without warning.” 

“Would you?” Her eyes baffled and 
taunted him with her surety. “Why?” 

“Because I have no intention of per- 
mitting you to make a fool of me, as 
you arte doing with Turner.” He took 
both her hands tightly in his grasp, 
crushing them until it hart, gazing 
deeply into her eyes with a penetr 
that gave full warning. “Just how far 
do you think I'll let you go until I call 
your bluff?” 

“Don't, please you hurt me.” 
tried to free herself. 
what you mean.” 

“You're a gorgeous little liar,” he shot 
back between set teeth, “I'll crush the 
life out of you, if you try to double 
cross me, I’m not afraid of losing you, 
though. I think on a show-down, that 
T can overbid any one else, in the market 
place.” 

His hidden threats haunted her when 
she was alone. She had not heard from 
Tom since meeting him to deliver over 
the check and signatures. He had as- 
sured her then that he could prove 
Brooke’s innocence through them. She 
dared not call him up, not while she 
felt she was under Thorndyke'’s sur- 
veillance. 

Supposing, she asked herself, he 
turned against her without warning. 
She was aware of his suspicion from 
the very first. He had never believed 
Brooke to be dead. His veiled accu- 
sations now, and assumption of evi- 
dence against her, made her realize hit 
power to alienate Turner. And she 
had completely won the latter’s liking 
and confidence. He seemed eager to 
make amends for his first disbelief in 
her claim. He had urged her. to select 
a car for herself, a riding horse for the 
Park, anything she pleased 


She 
“I don't know 
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“Ask Etoile’s advice,” he had said 
dryly. “She's an adept at spending 
money. Brooke’s aunt is due this weele 
from England, Lady Wimbledon. 


You'll learn the social game from her, 


is mother’s sister?” she had asked 
interestedly. 

“No, my daughter, but she’s as ener 
vating to me as an electric fan under my 
She wears me 


Vaguely Mariana dreaded the coming 

of Aunt Flo, as Thorndyke called her. 
Thorpe had conveyed to her the story 
of her early marriage io Lord Wimble- 
don against Turner's orders. She had 
gone to England to act as bridesmaid 
for a girl friend, and had married over 
there, 
“She's a very opinionated sort of 
may but she’s influential with the inner 
as it were. ‘The late king was 
partial to her, they say. She's very 
amusing and witty, but "iltfal, even at 
fifty.” 

She had been unaware of any ar- 
rival until she entered Turner's study 
after breakfast one morning, and found 
Lady Wimbledon over toast and tea, 
relating the horrors of the custom 
house. Mariana’s first impression was 
of opulence: a large, plump, blond 
woman, with beautiful blue eyes widely 
apart, a large, generous mouth, and a 
detached, uplifted expression, She 
stared with frank interest at the girl 
in the doorway 

“Brooke's widow, Mariana.” Turner 
had introduced her without ceremony, 
almost curtly, eying his daughter for 
the effect on her. 

“Kiss me, my dear,” she said affably. 
“T never kiss any one on the lips, The 
Japs are right.” Her ladyship pre- 
‘sented a healthy pink cheek graciously, 
“Terribly sorry-to hear poor old Brooke 
came a cropper down that awful mine, 
You're a lovely relict. Glad you don’t 
wear black. Nobody should. Some day 

4—Aing, 


when we've advanced in the spirit a 
Tittle farther we will rejoice, and have 
thanksgiving services and fireworks in 
the evenings, whenever any one 13 lucky 
enough to escape from this frowsy lit- 
tle life experience. Papa tells me you 
are not going back to Colorado. I don’t 
blame you in the least. How woultl you 
like to run back with me when I go?” 

“She'll stay here. I need her,” Tur- 
ner interposed. 

“Well, Mariana, I shouldn’t let that 
detain me, if I wanted to go.” Her 
ladyship lifted well-plucked eyebrows 
archly, “Papa is very selfish, as you've 
probably discovered. I'd be living here 
now, as resident housekeeper for life, 
if I'd listened to him, But he’s a sweet 
old thing, anyway, and I’m always de- 
lighted to see him.” She smiled toler- 
antly at the frowning old figure in the 
armchair, “Do I get my old rooms, 
‘Thorpe? Don't let papa depress you.” 
She rose to go, patting Mariana’s glossy 
hair on her way out. “I have plans for 
you while I’m here, and I shall give you 
a fair start, anyway. By-by. Breathe 
deep and fix your mind elsewhere on 
something pleasant the instant you feel 
that papa is affecting you.” 

She kissed her finger tips to Turner 
as the door closed after her. He 
glanced at Mariana quickly. 

“Well?” 

“She's very breezy and real, isn’t she? 
1 like her.” 

“She's meddlesome. I hate meddle- 
some women, always telling you what 
you should do, But she likes you, 
which is lucky. Probably can give you 
the opening you need. Let her have her 
own way. She'll be going back soon, 
thank Heaven.” 

It was a revelation to Mariana, dis- 
covering what the round of life meant 
to a woman like Lady Wimbledon, She 
was showered with immediate invita- 
tions, which she promptly answered and 
tore up. Committee “meetings, ad- 
dresses before clubs, receptions, and 
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teas; these filled her hours with cease- 
less motion, She ridiculed most of the 
newcomers in New Vork society, and 
was unimpressed by anything. 

“Never take people seriously, my 
dear,” she advised, as she piloted Mari- 
ana about New York with an case and 
familiarity that amazed the girl. She 
had brought her own car with her, 
and a girl chauffeur who had seen serv- 
ice. during the war. “Only one’s 
friends really matter. Just be careful 
to pick them from the right strata, if 
you can. This Etoile person, for in- 
stance. I don’t like her. She's a little 
pale-green serpent, a gamin gilded with 
too much wealth, one of these terrible 
little women who believe all men are in 
love with them. I suppose they've told 
you of Brooke’s affair with her, I 
shouldn't think of it. All men fall in 
and ott of love when they are in theit 
twenties, just as they change brands of 
tobacco. It’s not a bit more serious to 
them. This forged-check business, 
now. I've always believed that she 
cornered Brooke some way, and he had 
to come across. I wouldn't put it past 
her to attempt a little adventures stuff, 
if she needed money badly, and women 
ike her deal in thousands, my dear. 
‘When they want money they want it 
in bulk. Her husband was a perfect 
otter.” 

For the following weeks it seemed 
to Mariana as if she moved in a magical 
dream. The house, under Lady 
‘Wimbtledon’s orders, was thrown open 
to decorators, florists, caterers. Thorpe 
moved majestically and _contentedly 
through the confusion, He deferred 
to her ladyship, but considered the en- 
tire hubbub a necessary preliminary to 
Mrs. Brooke's entrance into society. 
Not much could be attempted until the 
year of mourning was up, but a few, 
select teas, where she might meet the 
right people, a discreet private dinner 
ostensibly for Lady Wimbledon to re- 


new a few schoolgir! friendships, and 
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‘one evening reception for her before 
she sailed back home, 

“Not much of a program, my dear,” 
she said, “but you will meet every one 
‘whom you should know later. I think 
that you had better wear black, after 
all, in the evening. It suits you amaz- 
ingly, and is very effective. Besi 
they will expect it of you. I consider 
it barbarous myself, but we have to 
conform, at times, for the end in view. 
Black velvet for the reception, and poor, 
dear mamma's pearls, They never 
would give them to me after I married 
Harry. I don't quite know the complex 
back of it. I think he imagines he is 
‘upholding the republic in consistency, 
and that’s all tommyrot, you know, now. 
‘We're all good pals. If you really want 
to go back with me, I’ll take you.” 

The night of the reception it seemed 
to Mariana, as if she stood on the 
threshold of a new world, the full reali- 
zation of her dreams. Still there 
seemed to be no thrill of wild expec- 
tancy, no revelation of extreme attai 
ment. She stood before the long mi 
ror in Lady Wimbledon’s room, under 
the experienced hands of her English 
maid, Thomson, staring at the girl who 
Jooked gravely back at her, Her gown 
of black chiffon velvet shaped itself in 
closely clinging lines about her slim 
figure. Three long loops of Orient 
pearls, rich in luster, hung from her 
white throat to below her waist. The 
maid tried various jeweled bands about 
her hair, but Lady Wimbledon waved 
them all aside. 

“You need nothing but your own 
glorious hair,” she said. “And no 
Touge, Thomson, not a touch. The vivid 
coloring of her lips is sufficient, and the 
darkness of her lashes, perfect against 
that amazing pallor. My dear child, 
yott look like a fair-haired Spanish girl; 
you find them around Cordova, I'd 
give anything to spring you on London , 
they're saying all our girls are fright- 
fully overweight nowadays." She 


placed her plump hands on Mariana’s 
shoulders, and, bending forward, kissed 
her on her forehead. “I'm very fond 
of you. Brooke was the only member 
of my family whom I could bear. He 
was human, Come down as soon as 
you are ready, and stand beside me. 
If you feel at all rattled, smile and 
look beautiful. It will carry you 
through swimmingly.” 

She encountered Loring among the 
early arrivals, as she went out in the 
upper corridor. He eyed her appreci- 
atively. 

“Tactful,” he exclaimed. “Perfect. 
T have no criticism. trifle more Con- 
tinental than I myself might have chosen 
for you, but subtle, symbolic, semi- 
i pearls of purity, discreet, al- 


had overlooked my 
she said wistfully, 
rather glad to see his cheerful, opti- 
mistic countenance once more. 

“Forgive my apparent negligence, 
Columbine,” “he whispered. “I am 
gradually ‘preparing Adelaide for the 
shock. Glad you've conquered grand 
old Flo—charming woman. Cultivate 
her. Cultivate every one who may be 
of help to you later on when you begin 
to go about. 

“You know, it seems so strange when 
I look at you, and think that you are 
really my father—" 

“C wouldn't think about it, my dear,” 
he said soothingly. “None of us can 
hold ourselves responsible for the acci- 
dent of birth. We can only make the 
most of it, and, at least, we are com- 
panionable. Most families inwardly de- 
test one another. Look at it philo- 
sophically. You're adorably lovely to- 
night. Iam proud of you.” 

He smiled on her, as Thorndyke ap- 
peared. She had never seen him in eve 
ning dress before, and reflected on how 
extremely rindsome he was, according 
to all tisual standards. He took in the 
full measure of her appearance with a 
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ation, 

“Don't let me detain you.” 

“Aunt Flo told me to hurry.” She 
avoided the chance of finding herself 
alone with him, even there in the cor- 
ridor, where they might be overheard, 
‘He had been dining out and drinking, 


she knew from the heavy, glazed, un- 


ded expression of his eyes. 
want to speak with you to-night,” 
he said. 
arm's length. I won't have it.” 

“Won't you see me to-morrow—" 
she began, trying to evade his reaching 
arms, 

“And to-morrow and to-morrow,” he 
laughed back at her mockingly, “That's 
the trick you play on me, Not to-mor- 
sow. I'm going to hold you in my arms 
to-night, just as you are. You won't 
dance, because you're a bereaved little 
widow. Very well. When the dancing 
starts at eleven, you come up to the 
study: do you hear?” 

Before she could reply, 
stepped from his own room behind them 
with Thorpe. His keen eyes caught the 
worried expression on her face, the pe- 
culiarly familiar note in Thorndyke’s 
tone and manner toward her. 

“What's the trouble?” he demanded. 
“You've been taking too much, Thoray, 
like a fool. What do you mean by 
using that tone to Mariana?” 

Thorndyke bowed slightly, a satirical 
smile tpturning one corner of his close 
lps, 


beg Mariana’s pardon, I'm sure,” 
he said. 

Turner offered her his own arm, and. 
she descended the stairs with him, slen= 
der and fragile in her close, black gown, 
her eyes brilliant against the pallor of her 
face. It was the old man’s deliberate 
intention to register his approval of her, 
to make her position absolutely secure 
among those who would meet her as 
Brooke’s widow. He placed her be- 
tween himself and Lady Wimbledon in 
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the great lower reception rooms, which 
had been opened for the first time that 
year. 

A sense of unreality possessed Mari- 
‘ana, as if she, herself, had retained the 
Keenest perception, while passing 
through a dream. She met and smiled 
at one face after another, as people 
arrived, were introduced to her, and 
passed on. Lady Wimbledon, after all, 
absorbed the attention of each guest 
with her easy gayety, her abundance of 
spirits, her infectious good humor, The 
beautiful girl beside her in black was 
the novelty feature of the evening, 
some one to be talked over, to be 
weighed in the balance. The romance 
and mystery behind het presence there 

unusual glamour to her own loveli- 
ness. Brooke could not be blamed for 
the step he had taken. This, at least, 
was the consensus of opinion. 

Tt was a tremendous relief when the 
formal strain of receiving was over, and 
dancing As she started to slip 
away Gnseen, she encountered Lady 
Wimbledon with an ex-ambassador, 
radiant and bountifully gracious. 

“My dear,” she stopped her, “be 


sweet to Mr. Demorest. He’s wild 
about you. Everybody is, You're a 
smashing success. Wait until [ take 


you to London, ch, Billie?” 

Before she could say more, Thorn- 
dyke came up, spoke to his aunt with 
complimentary emphasis, and sauntered 
on upstairs. Mariana knew that he ex- 
pected her to follow him, to give him 
the promised chance of a private talk 
with her in Turner's own study, and 
she dreaded the encounter, yet dared 
not refuse. Waiting until others had 
come up to absorb Lady Wimbledon’s 
attention, she went slowly and reluc- 
tantly upstairs, The corridor leading to 
Turner’s own rooms was deserted, as 
‘she turned into it. She hesitated be- 
fore the door, dreading to enter, and 
suddenly it seemed as if her courage 
returned to her. After all, what could 
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‘Thomdyke do, she thought defiantly, 
He might suspect and threaten her, 
might attempt to embrace or kics her, 
but she felt herself strong enough to 
evade his advances, She turned the 
knob and entered, closing the door softly 
behind her. 


CHAPTER XII. 


He rose from the winged chair un- 
steadily, leaning on its back, as he looked 
her over from head to foot hungrily, 
insotently. 

“What do you want, Thorndyke?” 
she asked calmly, her eyes surveying 
him without fear or appeal. “I’ve kept 
my word, to keep you quiet.” 

“Quiet?” he repeated with a chuckle 
and sneer. “That’s all you think of, 
isn’t it, keeping things quiet, under 
cover safe playing for the little widow? 

enough for you. What are 


“Nothing,” she answered, her back 
against the door, her head held high, 
“Not one single thing, Thorndyke, 
understand that, If you imagine for 
cone moment that you have got me 
scared, you don't know what you're 
doing.” 1 won't be threatened or bul- 
lied.” 

The laugh died on his lips as he 
stared at her. Something sinister and 
cruel hardened the lines of his clean-cut 
face, He motioned to the door. 

“Just one word from me, and you'd 
be thrown out of this house to-night; 
does that occur to you? You're sure 
of yourself, aren't you? You've got a 
great hand, but I tell you now, you've 
‘overbid and you won't make it. You 
think you've tricked me, don’t you?” 
He strolled nearer, while her mind 
worked swiftly, clearly, to outwit him. 
“What did you do with that check you 
stole from ‘the envelope?” 

She hesitated, then met his eyes, 

“T have not got it; I swear that I 
have not.” 

“Of course you haven't,” he said. 
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“You're too clever for that. Whom did 
you give it to? Don't you suppose I'm 
‘on to everything you're trying to put 
over here in this house? I've got enough 
evidence stacked up now against you to 
have you arrested to-night, if I wanted 
to.” 

“But you're afraid to start anything,” 
she smiled back at him triumphantly. 
“I did take one check, to prove that 
Brooke never forged it.’ What of it? I 
merely wanted to clear his name. 
There's nothing wrong in that, is 
there?” 

“How about the check for ten thou- 
sand dollars, that you sent West to one 
Timothy Lee?” he demanded. 

“It was never cashed.” Her hands 
clenched together tightly, Her throat 
seemed suddenly to become dry. 

“Possibly not. But you sent it to 
him, didn’t you? Out of the money 
given you by Turner? Who is Timothy 
‘Lee? No answer ready? Do you sup- 
pose you've fooled me, that I haven't 
guessed from the start you were put- 
ting over a clever confidence game 
here, that this Lee was Brooke himself, 
and you some girl he had married and 
sent on here to pose as his widow and 
win over the old man until you got the 
bulk of the money.” 

“That's not true,” she said quietly, 
her self-control returning. “I did come 
East because I wanted to help him. If 
you'll just be patient, I'll tell you, and 
Perhaps you'll understand.” 

Anything, she thought, to gain time, 
to keep him under control. But Thorn- 
dyke reached for her suddenly, pinning 
her arms to her sides in his clasp, as he 
tried to kiss her averted lips. 

“Patient?” he breathed in a broken, 
half-smothered tone. “Patient, with 
you standing in front of me like that, 
tempting me? What do you think I’m 
made of? I can fight with Brooke for 
you. I can give you more money than 
he can. Between us, we can get every 
dollar out of the Turner estate, and 


more. You needn't struggle. And 
you're afraid to call for help.” 

He buried his face in the curve of 
her throat as she strained back to get 
away from him, And suddenly the 
door opened, with old Turner standing 
on the threshold, his face a congested 
mass of taut, drawn muscles. He 
stepped into the room as Thorndyke 
released the half-fainting girl, closing 
the door behind him. 

“You damned cad,” he exploded. 
“Get out of the house. I warned you.” 

Thorndyke faced him, flushed but 
confident. 

“Since when, sir, has it been a crime 
for a man to kiss the woman he loves? 
She came here of her own free will.” 

“Oh, I didn’t,” Mariana faltered 
desperately, “Don't believe him. I 
came to save you from trouble, Mr. 
Turner, with ail your guests here, and 
Lady Wimbledon, I wouldn't for the 
world have anything happen to-night to 
embarrass or hurt you.” 

Turner's expression slowly changed 
to one of shrewd suspicion, He looked 
from one face to the other. 

“You came up here to save me from 
trouble,” he repeated. “Just what do 
you mean?” 

“Not to-night,” she begged implor- 
ingly. “I'l tell you to-morrow, truly I 
will, but don’t’ spoil everything to- 
night.’ 

He smashed his fist down on the desk 
with the old, characteristic gesture when 
he was suddenly aroused. 

“You'll tell me now. What is this 
thing between you and Thorndyke? Is 
he threatening you with anything? 
Don't be afraid to tell me.” 

‘Thorndyke’s gaze seemed to taunt 
and challenge her. With a supreme 
effort she tried to clarify her thoughts, 
to sweep aside all the blur of complexi- 
ties and compromise. 

“Ll tell you the truth,” she said 
quietly. “Brooke is alive, and Thorn- 
dyke has found it out.” 
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Turner drew in a deep, slow breath, 
almost of relief, it seemed, and the ten- 
sion of his facial muscles relaxed. His 
voice shook slightly when he spoke, 

“This is good news for you, Mari- 
ana, I'm thankful, for your sake, it 
has turned out this way.” 

“You haven't caught the truth, 
strictly speaking, sir,” Thorndyke in- 
Gavupled catsiagly, “Ic ls not 0 recent 
resurrection. He has been alive all the 
time, She knew it perfectly, She has 
come on here, posing as his widow in 
order to get his money, and your good 
will, It's a clever confidence game be- 
tween them.” 

“Then why were you making love to 
her?” demanded Turner sharply. “You 
jump too spryly, it seems to me, Tell 
me the truth, Mariana,” 

“I did come here as Brooke's widow,” 
she faltered, “but not to get money, T 
can swear to that, Mr. Turner. I—I 
just hoped perhaps I could help him; he 
seemed so hopeless and friendless, and 
he was going | away to China and never 


coming bai 
“I can inform you how she expected 
to help him, sir,” Thorndyke interposed. 


“She drew a check for ten thousand 
dollars and sent it off to Timothy Lee, 
the. name Brooke took. I have just 
found out also that she has managed to 
extract one of the checks he forged 
from your inner safe, and probably de- 
stroyed it as evidence against him.” 

“He sent back the check,” Mariana 
declared desperately. “I could show it 
to you, but I tore it up. The money is 
still in'the bank, just as you gave it to 
ag 


Turner watched her, his eyes harden- 
ing in their expression. 

“Why did you come here?” he de- 
manded. “Are you Brooke's wife?” 

She shook her head. 

“{ tell you, sir, I have every evidence 
against them both,” Thorndyke per- 
sisted, “I'll admit I was knocked off 
my feet for a minute to-night. I have 


taken too much, and she’s very attrac- 
tive, you'll admit. For that, I am sorry, 
But I have been protecting you from 
the start of this, as soon as | found out 
what she was doing. I have reason to 
believe that Brooke himself is on his 
wiy, as she says, to China, where she 
probably planned to join him later.” 
“But 1 am not his wife,” Mariana 
said quickly, “We just made believe 
that I was his widow, don't you see? I 
had a very important reason for 
ing to come to New York-—” 
“Not his wife?” Turner gasped. 
“What is this game you have attempted 
to play with me? You come here, 
representing yourself to be his widow, 
getting money out of me, robbing my 
private safe of important documents. 
Do you realize the crimes you have com- 
mitted ?” 
“Crimes?” faltered Mariana. “I 
don’t see how that can be—” 
Thorndyke laughed amusedly. 
“You're up against the cleverest little 
confidence crook that’s ever tried to 
pall off this sort of a trick, grandfather, 
If I hadn’t trapped her, she would have 
trimmed you out of every dollar you've 
got, and handed it on to my esteemed 
cousin, Brooke. Her final coup was 
getting herself presented to society to- 
night under Lady Wimbledon’s wing.” 
“Damn society,” Turner exclaimed. 
“What do I care for society? This is 
my own, personal, family business, Did 
you take anything from my private 
papers in that vault?” 
“Yes,” she said eagerly. “I took one 
of the checks they say were forged —” 
“That's all. You admit it, You 
stole this check, after I had trusted 
you, treated you as one of the family. 
‘You deliberately plotted to trick and 
betray me, Do you realize that I could 
lave you arrested at this moment for 
conspiracy, for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, for robbery?” 
Mariana stared back at him for a 
moment in blank, sheer amazement, and 
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then she smiled, her own, peculiarly 
winning smile. 

“Oh, I can't believe the law is as 
foolish as all that, sir, not when every- 
thing is known, I mean. Why, I did it 
all for his sake.” 

“You've admitted to me that you are 
not his wife, Now you say shamelessly 
that you did this all for his sake.” The 
old man’s countenance became suddenly 
empurpled with suppressed rage. “I'll 
turn you out as you are, before you 
make a complete fool of me. Call the 
police, Thorndyke.” 

‘As Thorndyke stepped to the door 
and opened it, Brooke himself smiled 
quietly back at him. He stood there in 
a gray traveling suit, Tom Moody be- 
hind him, with Thorpe in the back- 
ground, his face still pale from the 
shock of meeting a ghost on the thresh- 
old of the Turner establishment. 

“Go ahead, Thorny,” he urged 
quietly. “Call the police.” 


CHAPTER XIV, 


“Call the police,” he repeated, ad- 
vancing into the room until he faced 
Turner, himself, at the long, flat-topped 
desk. “Tam willing to give myself up. 
I have come East for that purpose. 
Three years ago you told me in this 
room that you would spare me for the 
sake of the family, hush this up, keep 
it out of the papers. I was broken, 
discredited, disillusioned, smashed, I 
took your advice, and went West to the 
living death of the man who is cut off 
from his own kind. There could never 
be a comeback, you told me. ‘That was 
your final word the night that I left. I 
believed that I was innocent, but I 
could not prove it, Now I can.” 

Involuntarily Mariana’s arms were 
outstretched to him, then withdrawn 
quickly, her hands clasped tightly on 
her breast, her eyes filled with tears. 

“How can you?” Turner's tone was 
sharp edged as a judge's. 


best friend during my exile. 
probably one of the most expert 
thorities on handwriting in the West.” 
The others missed the humor under- 
lying the statement, but Tom's blue eyes 
twinkled, while his face remained stern 
and noncommittal.. “He assures me,” 
Brooke went on, “that I may submit the 
evidence I have in any court with surety 
of justice. Arrest me to-night, and I 
wili gladly fight this case legally, and 
prove that I never forged your signa~ 
ture.” 

“Can you prove that you did not con- 
spire with this girl to send her on here 
to pose as your widow, and extract cer 

private papers from my vault?” 
T sent her on here for protection, 
while she tried to find her father,” 
returned Brooke quickly, ‘Where is 
Mr. Loring? Isn't he here to-night?” 

“Loring? Is he in this, too?” de- 
manded Turner. 

“T wouldn't worry one bit about 
him,” Mariana said eagerly. “He isn’t 
just like a real father, and, even after 
1 found him, I didn’t want to do any- 
thing at all that would hurt Mrs. Lor- 
ing. We're very good friends.” 

For a long moment Turner looked at 
her, looked straight into her clear, frank 
eyes. Then he smiled grimly. 

“T see,” he said. “That was the one 
link missing in the chain. I couldn’t 
understand why you were here. And, 
Heaven forgive me, for a moment I 
doubted you.” He turned, looking from 
‘one grandson to the other, His gaze 
lingered on Thorndyke. “Well?” he 
said sharply. “You heard what Brooke 
said. I may say that, independently, I, 
myself, have gathered, from time to 
time, certain evidence. Do you want to 
take the .case into court?” 

There was dead silence in the room. 
Nobody stirred. Thorndyke’s face was 
a peculiar study. Under the silent, sure 
accusation in his grandfather's eyes, the 
color had mounted dully in face and 
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He is 
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neck to the roots of his smooth, per- 
fectly groomed hair. Sullenly, now, he 
hesitated, considered the forces against 
him, and made his choice, 

“No,” he said quietly. “Don’t take 
this into court. I”—he met Brooke's 
eyes with a sneer—"give Brooke right 
of way, as usual. Lorimer and I fixed 
up the checks between us. We used 
Etoile as a decoy. You can't get her 
into this mess. She left for Europe 
this morning, after I told her the forged 
check was missing and Brooke was 
alive.” 

“What do, you mean, you used her 

"Turner snapped back at 


“Believe it or not, as you choose,” 
Thorndyke answered coolly. “If you 
check up on what T tell you, you'll see 
I am giving you facts. Lorimer and 
she had both gambled heavily. They 
stood to lose about forty thousand in 
stocks, and had to raise the money or 
go bankrupt. We told Etoile that 
Brooke could get it for her, if she would 
beg him to for her sake, and leave Lori- 
mer out of it, make it a personal appeal 
‘on the score of the old friendship be- 
tween them. Do you remember when 
Brooke came to you and asked you to 
make him an advance from his father’s 
trust fund, and you refused, as I knew 
would ?”” 

Turner's head nodded, He did not 
trust himself to speak. 

“Later that night 1 found him at his 
club. He had been drinking consider- 
ably. and I told him you hac changed 
your mind, and given me the checks for 
him—three, under separate dates for 
deposit. He took them and put them in 
his own bank, drawing against them 
for Etoile. When they came back, 
canceled, [ drew your attention to 
them, remember? You said they were 
forgeries. So they were, but Brooke 
did not write the signatures. Lorimer 
and I faked them between us. The 
scene at the country club was staged 
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deliberately to frame Brooke up in an 
affair with Etoile, so he would have no 
comeback, if he should suspect any- 
thing. Lorimer pretended to surprise 
them together. and provoked a fight. 
Anything else?” 

He looked from one face to the other 
with insolent indifference; last of all 
at the slender figure in black velvet 
with a flare of resentment and passio 

“One word more, Thorndyke. 
Turner's voice was harsh. “Just why 
did you do this thing? I took you two 
boys after your parents died, and raised 
you together, share and share alike 
You had the same chance that Brooke 
did—" 


“I not.” Thorndyke returned 
curily. “He had his father’s money 
behind him. I had merely expectations 


of what you might give me some day. 
He could go ahead and plunge and 
speculate, do as he pleased, where I had 
to stand back and be at your beck and 
call like one of your pages, I never 
started after anything I wanted but 
what Brooke beat me to it. T've hated 
him ever since I could remember, but 
I did give you three years of hell, didn’t 
I, Brooke, in partial payment?” 

He smiled grimly and started for the 
door, when it opened after the lightest 
tap, and Lady Wimbledon stood on the 
threshold, with Loring behind her. 

“Just why the family reunion?” she 
asked blithely. “Every one’s asking for 

i She caught sight of Brooke 
suddenly, and gasped in shocked amaze- 
ment. “Brooke, great heavens! Flesh 
and blood!” She swept over to him, 
folding him in an ardent, welcoming 
embrace. “I should have fainted,” she 
said between tears and laughter, hold- 
ing him from her. ‘Proper thing to do 
when the dear, long-lost dead bob up 
and tell you it's a little joke. Oh, my 
dear, wherever did you come from? 
Mariana, dear, brave little widow, I'm 
so sorry I insisted on your wearing 
black to-night.” 
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“Loring,” Turner demanded sharply, 
“why haven’t you informed me that you 
were Mariana’s father?” 

“] was just about to, Dudley,” Lor- 
ing said jauntily. “In fact, came up 
specially with Flo to tell you the happy 
surprise, I've just whispered it to Ad- 
die, and she is delighted, proud to wel- 
come our beautiful daughter, after her 
signal triumph this eveni 

Mariana watched him with shadowed, 
wistiul eyes. Would he have ac- 
knowledged her, she wondered, if 
Turner had fulfilled his threat and 
turned her out of the house half an 
hour before ? 

‘ome along, Alfred, you always 
irritate papa.” Lady Wimbiedon moved 
hurriedly toward the door again. 

‘by, dear ones, for a little while. 
Don't, under any circumstances, show 
up downstairs, Brooke, You'd make a 
horribly morbid impression. There is 
a certain etiquette even in resurrection, 
you know, and I will manage it for you 
later.” 

“Well?” inquired Thorndyke se 
they were alone once more, 
have to wait for the family Seat 
If not, I'll go.” 

“Wait,” replied Turner. “You sug- 
gested Brooke's penalty to me. He was 
to go away into exile from everything 
that meant life to him. Suppose he 
gives you your sentence now, That's 
fair dealing, isn’t it?” 

Brooke glanced at his cousin, his eyes 
filled with a curious compassion, a 
slow, boyish grin on his close lips, 

“T wouldn't condemn any man to the 
hell that I've lived through,” he said. 
“When I went with Tom Moody up 
to Pasagrande I was a man without 
hope, without one thing in life to look 
forward to, without faith in anything. 
‘Then—I met Mariana up there, and she 
gave me a new angle on everything. 
‘When I left her I found T had some- 
thing to hold to, to live up to: her faith 
in me, It brought me back.” He 


paused for a moment, and added 
quickly: “See you to-morrow after- 
noon, Thorny, at the office.” 

Thorndyke’s head raised, as he met 
the other's gaze in a long look of under- 
standing. He knew what this meant, 
It was more than a reprieve. lt was 
pardon, Tom's countenance underwent 
a change, also, one of supreme disap- 
pointment and uneasiness. 

“All right,” Thorndyke sai Ml be 
there.” He went out quietly with his 
old courtesy of manner. 

The old man’s eyes seemed suddenly 
filmed. He called after him: 

“Give me your arm, Thorny ; I’m just 
going down’ myself.” He took Mari- 
ana’s hand first and raised it to his lips. 
“Forgive me, my dear, and permit me 
to welcome you into the family.” 

Tom sauntered over, laid his arm 
around Brooke's shoulder with familiar 
comradeship, and looked at the two 
faces. 

“I wouldn't have let him down that 
easy. He's got a bad eye,” he said. 
“But family’s family, and you've got to 
stick together. T understand. Mariana, 
you did the whole thing like a profes- 
sional, I congratulate you. And you're 
the prettiest thing I ever hope to see this 
side of Paradise. God bless you.” As 
he started out she tried to stop him, and 
he motioned her back. “Let me alone, 
Can't you see I'm all ready to weep, be+ 
tween this and him letting the right one 
get away? I’m a sentimental old fool, 
Mariana,” 

Brooke stood looking over at her, 
when they were finally alone together, 
‘She smiled with a curious sensation of 
inward panic. 

“T—I was just crashing down when 
you came,” she faltered. “He was go- 
ing to turn me right out to-night. They 
are risky things to drive, aren't they— 
chariots of the sun?” 

“You beautiful, beautiful one,” he 
murmured, drawing near to her. 

“Tt’s only the new clothes —” she 
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began, but his arms were close about 
her, and the words died on her lips 
under his kiss. 


“Never for one single moment since 
I left you that morning,” he whispered 
presently, “have I ever lost this face 
before me. It’s led me on, and haunted 
me, and blessed me, and tormented me 
night and day. I've cursed myself for 
ever letting you go.” 

“T’ve always believed you'd come 
hack,” she said softly, framing his face 
between her palms, as she looked up at 
him. “Sometimes you have to lose 
something to find it again.” 

Outside the door Thorpe coughed 
warningly before even knocking. 

“Mrs. Brooke, ma’am, beg pardon,” 
he said, peering around the door deli- 
cately, “but her ladyship wishes to know, 
if you could just show yourself down 
below for a few moments, as the guests 
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are leaving. And Mr. Brooke could wait 
up here, she suggests, and avoid un- 
necessary confusion.” 

“Very well, Thorpe, thank you. I'll 
be right down.” She was held back for 
one more long embrace, and whispered. 
“He doesn't know that I'm—not,” 

“Neither does the world at large,” 
said Brooke, “We are leaving here 
before another hour’s up, in my car, for 
acertain place that Tom has picked out, 
and you will be my wife before another 
sunrise. It isn’t every man who is 
privileged to woo his widow first.” 

She released herself from his un- 
willing arms and. went to the door, 
pausing just for one moment to glance 
back. 


“You never really asked me, you 
know.” 

Before he could reach her, the door 
closed quickly, and she was gone. 
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